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QUEEN VICTORIA, 

Empress of India, far o'er the wave, 
Queen of a royal line, beauteous and brave ; 
Here in oiur island home, there o*er the sea, 
* 'Excellent things are spoken of thee !" 

Through thy long widowhood mourning for years. 
Though but in sorrow we gaze on thy tears, 
All that is womanly in them we see : 
** Excellent things are spoken of thee ! '' 

Brief is earth's pilgrimage— friend parts from friend. 
Yet there's an after-life — world without end ; 
He whom thou moumest here, there thou wilt see : 
** Excellent things are spoken of thee : " 

Queen of our island home, weep then no more, 
Heaven to thy side will the lost bne restore ; 
Near to a higher throne waiting is he : 
" Excellent things are spbk'en of thee !" 
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THERE IS LIFE IN THE OLD DOG YET I 

They call me '* old fellow " and only because 

My beard has some patches of grey ; 
I am well on the road I admit, but you'll own 

We must all of us travel that way ; 
I often look back to the scenes of my youth. 

But not with a sigh of regret. 
And to cheer me along, I can sing an old song. 

Yes ! there's life in the old dog yet. 

If I am an old fellow, why so let it be, 

'Tis the maxim of age to speak truth, 
And the reason I'm happy and hearty is this, 

I was merry and wise in my youth ; 
I have many old friends, and I never lost one 

That kind Heaven has spared, since we met, 
And to cheer them along, I can sing them a song. 

Yes ! there's life in the old dog yet. 

My maxim has always been live and let live. 

And life to enjoy by the way. 
If I've saved a few pounds — ^I have spent many more. 

What I owe I can manage to pay ; 
I can still take my glass, I've an eye for a lass. 

All my cares I contrive to forget. 
While to cheer me along, I've my friends and my song. 

Yes ! there's life in the old dog yet. 



THE KETTLE ON THE HOB. 

Th^ may talk as they will about singing 
Their harps and their lutes and wluit not, 

Their fiddles are not worth the stringing 
Compared to the music I've got ; 
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It sings every morning to cheer me. 

My pockets it never can rob, 
I'm happy each mom when it's near me» 
Tis the kettle that sings on the hob. 

At eve, when from hibour retomingy 

I list to its musical throb. 
Worth all your fal lals and fine learning'. 
Is — ^the kettle that sings on the hob. 

With home faces smiling around me, 

And children and wife at the board. 
No music such joy ever found me 

As that its sweet song doth afford ; 
I love every inch of its metal, 

From the tip of the spout to the knob, 
*' Lead a temperate life," sings the kettle. 

The kettle that sings on the hob. 

Sometimes an old friend shares my table. 

Though never on dainties I dine. 
I treat him as well as Fm able, 

Tho' I boast of no cellar of wine ; 
'Tis friendship gives zest to the liquor, 

Tho' we but in punch hob-a-nob. 
And to make it the hotter and quicker 

There's the kettle that sings on the hob. 

Tet with lessons far deeper and higher 

The song of the kettle may teem, 
'Twas the kettle that sung on the fire 

That first proved the power of steam ; 
What great things from small may be spxingiii^ 

Is proved by the engine's deep sob, 
And yet, after all, the beginning 

Was the kettle that sings on the hob. 
And so, to the kettle returning, 

I list to its musical throb, 
And find there's a lesson worth leamixig 
In the kettle that sings on tiie hob. 



BEAUTIFUL CLOCDl 
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TlMm, loirdj dream, the doud-vall oi the skies, 
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Bound the hti^ni throne thoa shnn'st fim 
hmnsii ejes. 



THE DREAM OF OTHER DAYS. 

It was a dream of other days 

That came to me in sleep, 
And loving eyes looked into mine. 

That never more may weep ; 
I saw the garden where we roved. 

The flowers she loved to praise ; 
Oh 1 would it had not been a dream^ — 

A dream of other days ! 
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It was a dream of other days. 

Of days remembered long. 
It lingers with me like the spell 

Of some sweet olden song ; 
It haunts me when amid the throng 

On other forms I gaze ; 
For what is memory but a dream, 

A dream of other days 2 



ALE! 



Who finds good cheer in '^ Bitter Beer" knows 

naught of British ale ; 
The mother-drink is that, I think, whioh is not 

thin and stale ; 
But ''stingo" in October brewed and kept the 

whole year round. 
It is the tap to warm a chap when the snow is on 

the ground. 

Ohobxts. — Sing Ho ! to brew the British beer 
May malt and hops ne^er fail. 
The only tap, to warm a chap 
Is strong old English ale ! 

I love it not, as some do, hot, nor with a toMt 

done brown. 
For if its old, though e'er so cold, it warms md 

when its down ; 
A half-pint cap I first toss up, then wet tha 

other eye, 
There is no drink like that, I think, for EnglishmeA 

when dry, 

Choaus — 
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Your bottled beer makes me feel queer, so when for 

ale I ask, 
I like to have it bright and clear and fresh-drawn 

from the cask ; 
I like it with ihe cream atop, and amber-bright, 

not flat ; 
Not engine-pulled to make it froth, there is no 

pull in that. 

Ohobvs — 



Some '^dog's-nose" love, but I do not, I think 

it is a fault ; 
With gin and spice to spoil what's nice ; I like 

to taste the malt ; 
Hot "early purl" may suit each churl, whose liver's 

gone to pot» 
Bat ale that's good, my friend has stood, nor made 

me yet a sot. 

Ohobus — 



I don't like "cooper"— "half-and-half '* smells 

always sour and thin, 
And as to "stout" I always doubt the stuff that 

they put in ; 
A body in the vat, they say, was found once, one 

fine mom, 
Give me the tap in which they clap the stout 

John Barleycorn ! 

< Beer, strong beer ! 

May malt and hops ne'er fail. 
The only tap, to warm a chap 
Is strong old Ei^lish ale ! 
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THE BOATMAN'S RETURN. 

Bow, row, homeward we steer^ 

Twilight falls o'er na ; 
Hark ! hark ! music is near. 

Friends glide before us. 
Song lightens our labour, 

Sing as onward we go ; 
Keep each with his neighbour, 

Tmie as we go. 
Bow, row, homeward we steer, Ac 



Bow, row, sing as we go. 

Nature rejoices ; 
£[ark ! how the hills, as we flow. 

Echo our voices. 
Still o'er the dark waters 

Far away must we roam, 
Ere Italy's daughters 

Welcome us home. 
Bow, row, sing as we go, &c 



Bow, row, see in the west 

Lights dimly burning ; 
Friends, in yon harbour rest, 

Wait our returning. 
See now they bum clearer. 

Keep time with the oar i 
Now, now, we are nearer 

That happy shore. 

Home, home, daylight is o'er 
Friends stand before us ; 
Tet, ere our boat touch the shore. 
Once more the chorus. 
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WHAT SHALL I CALL THEE? 

"What shall I call thee — my bird, my bird ? 

Sweet ia thy voice as the lark's above, 
Or the nightingale when at eve *tis heard. 

And kind art thou as the gentle dove : 
But winter comes, and their music dies, 
And the birds find a home beneath brighter skie*- 

I will not call thee my bird. 

What shall I call thee — ^my flower, my flower? 

Fail: as the lily thy pearly brow ; 
The rose that blooms m the summer bower 

Mocks but the bloom of thy beauty now : 
In winter the flowers they fade away, 
I would not lose thee so soon, sweet May — 

I will not call thee my flower. 

What shall I call thee, what gentle tone 
Shall teach my lips when I think of thee ? 

I only know that thou art mine own, 
My own — ^yes, that shall thy dear name be ; 

The flowers of the earth and the birds of the air 

With thee there are none that can compare — 
I will but call thee mine own. 



WHY DO SUMMER ROSES FADE 

Why do summer roses fade. 

If not to show how fleeting 
All things bright and fair are made. 
To bloom awhile, as half afraid 

To join our summer greeting? 
Or, do they only bloom to tell 
How brief a season love may dwell? 
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Then, while suminer roees last, 
Oh ! let's be friends together ; 
Summer time will soon be past. 
The autimin leaves around us cast» 
And then comes wintry weather. 
Surely, as the summer's day, 
iViendship, too, will pass away ! 

But, though summer roses die, 

And love give place to reason. 
Friendship pass without a sigh, 
And all on earth pass coldly by, 

'Tis but a wint^ season ; 
And friendship, love, and roses too. 
The spring-time shall again renew. 



HER BRIGHT SMILE HAUNTS ME STILL. 

'Tis years since last we met. 

And we may not meet again ; 
I have struggled to forget. 

But the effort was in vain : 
^or her voice lives on the breeze. 

And her spirit comes at will ; 
In the midnight — on the seas — 

Her bright smile haunts me stilL 

At the first sweet dawn of light 

When I gaze upon the deep. 
Her form still greets my sight. 

While the stars their vi^^ keep : 
When I close mine aching eyes 

Sweet dreams my senses fill ; 
And when 1 from sleep arise 

Her bright smile haunts me still. 
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I haye sailed 'neath alien skiesy 

I have trod the desert path, 
I have seen the storm arise, 

Like a giant in his wrath ; 
Every danger I have known. 

That a reckless life can fill ; 
Tet her presence is not flown, — 

Her bright smile haunts me still. 



PUNCH CLUB SONG. 

A song and a toast since together we're met 
Time may fly fast, but there's life in us yet ; 
Let us to-night, then, with mirth crown the scene. 
Bat first, in a bumper, we'll drink to the Queen ! 
Ohobub. — Troul, troul the bonny brown bowl, 

Here's to the Queen with three times 
three ! 
This is the toast all true Britons boast, 
Whether of high or of low degree ! 

Here's to the Prince in a full brimming glass ! 
Pour out the wine, boys — around let it pass ? 
Son of Victoria, worthy our trust, 
Sdon of Albert, the good and the just ! 

Troul, troul the bonny brown bowl, 

Here's to the Prince, for our hope ishe— 
This is the toast all true Britons boast. 
Whether of high or low degree. 

Now to the fair, let a drop not remain 
In the glass that we fill to the beautiful Dane ; 
Lift your glad voices as one to evince. 
How loved and revered is the bride of your Prince. 
Troul, troul the bonny brown bowl — 

Mother of kings may she prove to be. 
This is the toast all true Britons boast. 
Whether of high or low degree. 

* The ohoras is old, being that of an old Cavalier song. 
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Hiere's to our flag that, however remote 
The spot where it waves, still unconquered shall float. 
And here's to the heroes, the bold and the free, 
THio'd die to defend it by land or by sea. 

Troul, tronl tne bonny brown bowl. 

Here's to our heroes by land or sea. 
This is the toast all true Britons boast. 
Whether of high or of low degree. 

YiHl me a glass to each kind loving friend 
We meet here to-night, and in q|uaffing it blend 
The ones who are absent, but still are so dear 
We think of them fondly and wish they were here. 
Troul, troul tiie bonny brown bowl, 

Afnendandaglassshouldnot parted be. 
This is a toast tSl good fellows boast, 
Whether of high or of low degree. 

Till once again-^to our sweethearts and wives ! 
Do we forget, boys, the charm of our lives 1 
No ! ere we part, to our dwellings to roam. 
Well drink tolife's loadstars — ^the dear ones at home ! 
Troul, troul the bonny brown bowl, 
Drink to the dear one, whoe'er she 
maybe. 
This is &e toast all good fellows boast. 
Whether of high or of low degree ! 



THE GOOD-BYE AT THE DOOR^ 

Of all the memories of the past 

That come like summer dreams. 
Whose rainbow hues still round us cast 

Their bright, but fleeting beams. 
The sweetest, dearest, that remain 

Of days long gone before. 
Are those that bring to mind again ' 

The good-bye at the door. 
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Twas then a wi^wred word, a look. 

Woold happier houn proloiigy 
When life seemed like a pictured book. 

And love lived in a song ; 
When, as the momenta later grew. 

We only wished for more. 
And, lingering still, we listened to 

The good-bye at the door. 

Bat time and change have long estimnged 

Each early friend we knew ; 
How few remain, how many changed 

Of those we deemed so tme. 
Those happy hoars again to me 

Fond memory shall restore. 
Till life's last moments seem to be 

The good-bye at the door. 



THE REVERIE. 

The old man looks in the young girFs face. 

And his eyes tarn sad and dmi. 
In those sweet young looks, he has found a trace, 

Of a form once dear to him ; 
He is listening not, though her song he hean. 

To the magic of each tone. 
For his thoughts go back, through the lapse of yeaxVy 

To a first love of his own. 

He has seen before, in the days gone by, 

A form as bright and fair. 
With the same slim liand, and the same blue eye. 

And the same rich clustering hair ; 
He has missed them long, but his tear betrays 

How deep his love has been. 
As his thoughts go back to his early days. 

And the gap of years between. 
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A hope is quenched in that old man's hearty 

A star has left his sky, 
JSot love has been of his soul a part. 

And its brightness cannot die ; 
Oh ! sweet to him is that dream-like trace 

Of the form long heavenward flown, 
TThat the old man sees in the young girl's face. 

Of that first love of his own. 



HAPPY BE THY DREAMS. 

Oh ! happy, happy be thy dreams ! 

Bright be the vision that before thee lies ! 
May radiant hills tuid blue unclouded streams, 

Mirror'd in beauty fill thy dreaming eyes : 
Sleep, 'tis thy mother watches by thy side, 
Hay all good angels guard thee still, my pride ; 
Pure as yon star that o'er thee mildly beams. 
Oh ! happy, happy be thy dreams ! 

Oh ! happy, happy be thy lot, 

Long still thy mother's tender love to share, 
JNever to thee that love shall whisper not. 

E'en when Heaven has called thy mother there ; 
Sleep, if the angels earthward turn their eyes, 
I will watch o'er thee from the radiant skies ; 
From yon bright star that o'er thee mildly beams- 
Then — Chappy, happy be thy dreams I 
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THE MINSTREL'S WEDDING. 

There lived of old a Minstrel, 

And he sung hiin many a lay, 
And he asked his boon companions 

To come to his wedding day ; 
No bride was there to meet them, 

But they quaffed the MinstreFs wine, 
*' Let us pledge the owe " they shouted. 

Quoth he '^ You must pledge aU nmty 
For 'twas this day, now a twelve month. 

That I sung my first sweet lay. 
And got married to all the muses, 

So this is my wedding day T* 

Said a guest, as the wine passed freely, 

*' No wedding like that for me, 
I have gold and I've land, and hold it 

In trust for my progeny I " 
Where now is the land he spoke of ? 

The heirs of that guest— where they ? 
All, all have been long forgotten. 

And there still lives the Minstrel's lay ! 
But even the name of the Minstrel, 

Who sung him many a lay. 
Is loft, like his boon companions'. 

Who came to his weddmg day ! 



ONLY A LOCK OF HER HAIR. 

Only a lock of her hair. 

Only some flowers that she wore. 
Years have I treasured them where 

Others can see them no more ; 
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Faded the jQowers are, and dead, 

Beautifull still is the tress, 
Oh ! for the days that are fled, 

Never my love has been less ; 
Still in my dreams she appears. 

Smiling and beautiful there : — 
Mine after waiting long years. 

Only a lock of her hiur. 

Was it lajst night that I gazed 

Into her beautiful eyes ? 
Hers up to mine they were raised, 

Mingled with mine were her sighs ; 
Still her warm breath on my cheek 

Feel I in fancy and hear 
The words that she trembled to speak 

Yet told me to her I was dear ? 
No, but in dreams she appears 

Loving and beautiful there : — 
Mine after waiting long years, 

Only a lock of her hair. 



THE BLACKSMITHS OF COLOGNE. 

h. a bang, bang, bang, and a clang, clang, clang, 
m dawn to fall how their anvils rang ; 
w they sung and worked how they worked 
ad sang, — 

The Blacksmiths of Cologne ! 
1 the maidens came at the close ot day, 
1 with them stole to the woods away, 
never a one could say them nay : — 

The Blacksmiths of Cologne I 




Of t&ft Iffai'fc wiiicS* 




€ld Tdal CaiB% w» Bot J^lf SD 0Md 
Ai dbe BfackBud» of 

Th0 caft of tiie sulk hoUs ils kig^ 
Amd so m a wg let ob bauid h down : — 

The Bbckngniths of OologM ! 
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THE PILOrS DAUGHTER. 

li was the pilof s dan^^tter, 

Tbe pilot's daughter, Jane, 
She rose up in the morning, 

And went down to the main ; 
Was never seen at morning, 

A form so fresh and f air 
To brave the gusty headland 

And the rush of salted air, 
To see come round the headland 

The bark she hoped was there; 
And through the mist, and o'er the mist. 

And oVt the watery plain, 
Hhe pot^red, but nothing met her gaze : — 

tlm pilot's daughter, Jane. 
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It was the pilot's daughter, 

The pilot's daughter, Jane, 
The first would be to greet him 

Betuming from the main ; 
She watched the waves beneath her 

Till one cast at her feet 
A spar all rent and splintered 

And a tangled, tattered sheet ; 
With the name she'd worked upon it 

Of the bark she hoped to meet. 
And o'er the hill, and by the mill 

She strove her home to gain, — 
The first to bear the tidings there, 

The pilot's daughter, Jane. 

Then cried the pilot's daughter, 

The pilot's daughter, Jane, 
''Quick, quick and man the life-boat. 

And launch her on the main ; 
Will no one bring my father 

Alive or dead to me ? 
My father who is battling. 

Perchance, with this dread sea ; 
Quick— quick, and launch the life-boat. 

And at the hehn who'U be ?" 
And o'er the wave, and through the wave. 

Now every nerve they strain. 
For well those hardy boatmen loved 

The pilot's daughter, Jane. 

It was the pilot's daughter. 

The pilot's daughter, Jane, 
She saw that crew returning 

In triumph o'er the main : 



{ 
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Among them sat the pilot 

They'd rescaed £roai the lea, 
Beside him stood the helmsman. 

Who'd press'd her his to be — 
His wife ! — and she'd lefosed him ! 

Her tears fell fast and free. 
But to the churchy and from the chnrchi 

Soon passed a bridal train : — 
Twas thus the hardy boatman won 

The pilot's daughter, Jane. 



COME BACK. 

I watched his ship in the light of day 

With her swan-like sails depart, 
As she glided out of the dark blue bay, 

And with her went forth my heart ; 
My heart, for she carried my early love. 

Carried him safe and fast, 
I thought so then, but the skies above 

Were all too bright to last ; 
A dim cloud fell o'er the fading bark 

As I watched her outward track. 
And the deep blue waves grew wild and dark, 

And I cried in vain "Come back." 

I knew not then — and I know not now, 
Nor have heard that vessel's fate. 

But I know as I press my aching brow. 
Ah ! I know it is hard to wait. 
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wait, and for many a weaiy day, 

WbUe the weeks and the months pass by, 

loneliness, and my heart away, 

^d to ask and have no reply — 

ratch the stars for by them I know 

rhe mariner shapes his track, 

t vain his skill, when the tempests blow, 

^d in vain I sigh — come back. 

le days, the weeks that I counted, they 
Bave passed with the months to years ; 
le hope is fled that was once my stay, 
But time has not dried my tears ; 
Iream of a land and a haven trace 
To which no ship may go, 
id I think of a lonely resting place 
Which only the seamen know — 
id now they speak of my love as lost 
On some far forsaken track ; 
it I wait and wait for the tempest-tost, 
And I pray that he may come back. 



VANISHED. 

'*Ph ! for the touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still."— TVnRyitn. 

just been dreaming a dream of the past, ' 

It brought back days departed ; 
m sweet was her voice and bright was her smile. 

And both all day long light-hearted | 
all that is left of a long lost love 

Is a sad, sweet memory only, 
I wake to gaze on a vacant chaor. 

And to know that I am lonely. 
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CHARLES WILLIAM GLOVER. 

Bom mn.-^Died 1863. 

JTot for thy genius do I mourn thee moie 
Than for a friendahip lost, when friends are ra 

Thine was the tonefol harp, whose strains of yo 
Gave mj lays life, or praise or blame to share 

The soul oi melody and song was there, 

Kindling to flame where all was dull before — 

Oiving to verse vitality and air, 

The breath of song that steals the senses o'er : 

Alas ! 'tis now the shell upon the shore 
To which we listen — telHng of a sea 
Whose shore outstretches to eternity, 
Where Heavens, own minstrels are awaiting th 

Vet, as the dead shell singeth of the sea. 

Ho shall thy music live — surviving thee ! 
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W. VINCENT WALLACE. 

(Bwried at Kensal Green, Oct. 23rd, 1865.^ 

Yes ! the chords are rent and shivered ! 

Ceased, the mystic lyre to play ! 
For his spirit is delivered 

From its narrow house of clay, — 
His, whose half-divine conception 

Gave vitality to song. 
That shall live when recollection 

Of his form hath faded long ; 
Though the cunning hand is lying 

Pulseless, nerveless, by his side. 
Music, bom of him, undying, 

Shall for ages still abide ; 
For a true song is immortal. 

And he cannot call it back. 
But must leave it at the portal 

Of the mansion he will track. 
Leave it there, but not to linger. 

For it may to heaven ascend. 
Wafted by some kindred singer 

Who was proud to call him friend ; 
And he once again may hear it 

In a brighter, piurer state. 
Where no earthly strain comes near it, 

And the angel-harps vibrate. 
Will it be so ? Like a token 

That to us seemed heaven-sent. 
In a strain of joy unbroken, 

With the burial service blent. 
Sang Grod*s singers, sweet bird-voices,* 

With a loud seraphic hymn ; — 
Surely Nature thus rejoices 

When a spirit goes to Him— 
Goes to join the loud hosannas — 

Join the music of the spheres — 

Ouring the fUneral service, the birds in the trees around his 
grave never ceased to sing. 
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Join the starry host, whose banners 

Trail the sky through countless years : 
Thus it seemed to us as slowly 

(razed we on his coffin lid, 
Mourning him who lay so lowly, 

Who in life so bravely did. 
*' Dust to dust" — the words were spoken — 

Sang the birds so loud and shrill, 
And the spell it is unbroken. 

We shall hear his sweet songs still. 



THE SAILOR'S STORY. 

*' And have you seen my little boy, oh ! Sailor tell 

me true. 
The neighbours say his ship's come home — he sailed 

along with you, 
'Tis three long years, it may be more — ^they've 

twenty seemed to me, 
Since he went from his mother dear to sail upon 

the sea ; 
You'll know him by his golden hair and by his 

eyes so blue, 
Then have you seen my little boy? Oh ! Sailor tell 

me true." 



(( 



I do not know your little boy, so mother ask 



no more, 



All home-sick lads, sure he was one, should stay 

upon the shore, 
For golden hair and soft blue eyes we sailors 

little care, 
The bold and brave — 'tis they alone their mess-mates 

friendship share ; 
There is a simbumt, brawny lad, a strong, rough 

mate, like me, 
He was the only boy I knew that went with us 

to sea." 
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With that he took his tarry hat and flung it in 

the air, 
Above the sunburnt cheeks she saw the brow — ^the 

golden hair ; 
And then a look like sunshine flashed from out his 

eyes of blue, 
He needed not to^speak again— her boy the mother 

knew : 
<<And here" he said ''are guineas bright, and hard 

'twill go with me, 
Dear mother, if you e'er regret your Jammie went 

to sea !" 



MY BOYHOODS DREAM. 

She was my boyhood's dream, and yet 

Not then her worth I knew, 
Twas but as playmates first we met, 

Yet she was kind and true ; 
I loved to see her raven curls. 

Her bright eyes sunny beam, 
Though but to me as other girls. 

She was my boyhood's dream. 

We parted, but without a thought 

We e'er should meet again. 
But time rolled on, and then I sought 

Once more my native glen ; 
Axid, though for years we had not met. 

The same bright, sunny beam, 
That sparkled tibrough each lash of jet, 

Kecalled my boyhood's dream. 
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It iiMT haTO been onr yoothfnl d^js 
Ti> lu-r wero memories dear, 

K(T wliiiii I turned on tier mf gue 
HliD Mmrou ctiiild hide a tear ; 

I «hli|iurwl fondly, tnuting (till, — 
All I iKMid 1 mune the theme t 

Thii Mwritbiiit thought my mind on fill 

' In Mlill - my boynood's dream '. 



TIIK 'I'KdOl'S AT STRATHFIELDSAYE. 

(4h Im'iilrnl m th- Autnmn MaiUEawes of ItfU.) 

'■ Vnmr I III. I rn lofty oolumn, dose to tho KiteoT MrUl- 

iki< liK'liii Uovn on the tranquil landscape 



tniHllin ' I .< I'lmriiin.'nti'it KDiTlor without HI 



nllil<fr>' " not lu tho blood of British 

r'^ " " 

|K»l(l("i.i . . 1.1 III. .iMihiimrutiil < 

hirttlH-'iiir -iti'iil.lii ntnti-iy rovit _ 

MNl Anil M^\iMi,ia.'~HniliWvapli. 

Thn niiit«> wm hIvkii— from Aldershot to Pewsey : 

hf titii wity 
Wo iimwmI nniiihit the o&kg and pineB of stately 

HlniUiflnlilNwu ; 
Tlinni, fifiiii tliu lofty column'i height, tlie lion 

iJtiku liiiikiHl down, 
An if to truliHiiiio back the troops who gave him 

Miiuh roniiwn. 
Wu fult 'twaa ho who ted our aires on many a hard- 

fuught day, 
And proud of all his deeds were we,— the Troops at 

Strathfleldsaye. 
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With flaahing swords and gleaming pltunes our 
little army wheeled 

As if to face a certain foe and not a mimic field ; 

Of Tidayera then we thought, and Salamanca, too. 

Of Torres Yedras' fatal '^ Imes" and famous Water- 
loo. 

Had he been with ns in the flesh, we with him at 
Assaye, 

We would have fought and died for him, — ^we 
Troops at Strathfieldsaye. 

Yes, there he stood, it seemed to ns, as he had 

stood in Hfe, 
Immoveable, while round him rolled the tide of 

battle strife ; 
And every man saluted him as on the regiments 



And thought of those who helped to win his best 

fight — and his last. 
We felt that British courage still is strong as on 

that day; 
That we could fight as they had fought, — ^we Troops 

at Strathfieldsaye. 



IF EVERY STAR. 

If every star the night adorning 

Were crowns of gold, and they were mine, 
I'd give them for the wreath of roses 

You wore last night, and not repine ; 
But stars in distant splendour 

Shine far from eardi and thee. 
While thy bright eyes are near me. 

And there my Heaven I see. 
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If yon hnfjtti moon were aome blo n w d iQgion 

Tlimt only two fond heuti mig^ thare 
It would not be to me a desert 

So I with thee could linger there ; 
Hie moon is ever changing — 

Ah ! no, — it ooold not be ; 
The constancy I sigh f(v 

I only find in thee ! 



BE MINK 

Se mine — there's nothing the wmrld could give^ 

If I had it, bnt 'twere thine, 
And I have only one earthly ^osh. 

And 'tis echoed in — ^be mine. 

Pd give thee wealth, and place, and power, 

O er all the world to shme, 
And mine should be but a borrowed light 

Were I a King — be mine. 

Pd give thee fame that should life outlive, 

I^e the poet's mightiest line. 
Had the prophet voice been on me bestowed. 

Or the gift of song — ^be mine. 

But I have only a heart to give. 

One not unworthy thine, 
For without thy love it must break at last. 

Then say thou wilt— be mine. 
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THE SWEETEST SONG. 

** Tell me, Master of the Song, 
Poet who hast laboured long, 
Which, of all thy varied lays, 
Most thou lovest men to praise? 
Which the sweetest deem d by thee 
Of thy varied Minstrelsie ? 
Which by thee been cherished long ? 
Tell me, Master of the Song." 

*^ I have sung of native land. 
Battle fields, and pageants grand, 
Oarroll'd many a Hero's praise. 
Tuned to blighted love mv lays, — 
Sung the dai^ers of the deep. 
Murmured themes, made bright eyes weep ; 
But my sweetest song must be 
That my own love sings to me !" 



THE SILVERY STREAM. 

Bushing, gushing, sparkling, lying 

Baskmg in the sunny beam ; 
Hashing, flowing, singing, sighing. 

Wandering, murm'ring, rip'ling stream 
Where the Uly-beUs are clinging, 

Where the stars, reflected, beam. 
Oh ! to be for ever singing 

Like that happy, silvery stteam. 

Whirling, purHng, gurgling, curling, 

Through the meadows all day long, 
Shining, twining, frisking, furling, 

Singing still tiie same sweet song ; 
When the stars their watch are keeping 

Gliding on towards the sea ; 
Dancing, bounding, laughing, leaping— 

Oh ! to be so gay and free ! 
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THE SAILORS SWEETHEART. 



Oh! gaily went the veBsel as she glided oat 

to sea! 
'Twas to some a thing of beauty, but a sony a^st 

to me ; 
The sailors they were happy, for they loved the 

bounding deep, — 
'Twas only for the sailor's wife to stay at home 

and weep. 

They bade me wed an old man with the snow upon 

his brow, 
I mated with the young one — and where is Bobin 

now? 
The old man he was rich, and so no cause had he 

to roam, 
My sailor called his vessel his " Sweetheart " and 

his "Home." 

He laughed at all my fears about the dangers of 

the deep, 
And said he'd bring me back a bird for our dear 

babe to keep ; 
A tablet markB the green spot where the old man 

lay at last. 
But who shall track the spot in which my sailor-love 

they cast ? 

They brought me back a locket, and they said he 

spoke of me. 
But the bride he lived and died for was his bark 

upon the sea ! 
Oh ! maidens ! wed an old man, or your hearts still 

lonely keep. 
Before the smartest sailor that e'er sailed npom 

the deep. 
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THE FISHERMAN'S HOME. 



TThe old man sits by his cabin door. 

And he lists to the sound of the breakers' roar ; 

Many a night, in the dim time past. 

He has steamed the- wave, he has braved the blast ; 

Sut the fisherman now he bends his head. 

And his brave old face has a look of dread, 

For he knows what a perilous night 'twill be, 

And his only son is away at sea ! 

But the fisher-boy, far in his lonely boat, 
Sings ''Merry it is o'er the waves to float !" 

The old dame sits by the cabin fire. 
And she piles the drift-wood fuel higher ; 
And she prays that its ruddy blaze may be 
A beacon-light to her boy at sea. 
But a tear steals oft to her weary eyes 
As she marks the bright flames flasn and rise, 
For the hour is past that his welcome cheer 
Should gladden her heart, and he comes not near ; 
But the fisher-boy, still in his lonely boat. 
Sings ''Merry it is o'er the waves to float !" 

A maiden comes to the cabin door. 
She cannot sleep for the breakers roar ; 
She had seen ms bark in the mom depart, 
And a fear now falls on her throbbing heart. 
**It is weary," she says, "alone to be. 
And the loved one far on the stormy sea. " 
But, hark ! tiiere's a cheery "Shore, a hoy !" 
^TiB the welcome shout of the fisher-boy. 

He has braved the storm in his fragile boat — 
Oh ! "Merry it is o'er the waves to float ! " 
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NIGHT WINDS- 



Wlien tilie worid is alaeptiig^ 

Himhed tbe boaj throng;. 
Sounds like spirit roities 

Night winds bear along ; 
Then the diaar departed 

Still we seem to hear. 
Old funiltar greetings. 

Distant — bat how near. 
Where the source, the region. 

Whence those sweet soonda flowt 
Answer, while I listen, 

m^t winds Bo^ and low. 



When the stars assemble 

In the qniet sky, 
Sonnds like broken silence 

Night winds gently sigh ; 
Like remembered music 

Seems each tranquil tone, 
That in days departed 

Mingled with our own ; 
Is it not from dream-land 

That these sweet sounds flow ? 
Answer, while I listen, 

Night winds soft and low. 
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OUR DEAR OLD CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Onr dear old Church of England ! 

She proudly holds her own. 
Supported by thepeople, 
united to the Throne ; 
The harbour of our refuge 

When all is closed beside, 
The bulwark of our freedom, 
Our nation's boast and pride ! 

Oh ! may no rude hands sever 
The Imk that comes between 
Our dear old Church of England, 
The Altar and the Queen ! 

Our dear old Church of England ! 

'Tis there we'll serve the Lord ; 
'Twas there our fathers worshippied 

And magnified His word ; 
Our heritage they left it, 

It's strength we'll not impair, 
Nor yield the prize to others 

Entrusted to our care. 

Oh ! may no rude hands, &c 

Our dear old Church of England ! 

The glory of the land ! 
It moreads the Saviour's story 

Where'er its altars stand ; 
It's portals ever open 

Alike to rich and poor. 
It's creed to all — forgiveness — 

Who worship and adore. 

Oh ! may no rude hands, &c. 



Of CIiEKan. bora ^htt b»>ims. 

A parotiToii Rime: 

Will ize if need afaall be« 
Aad dyizi]^ soil proclaim, litir 
T!i»*Ptoa9cauiK : the free! 

Oh. ! msr no raiie bamis« tlte. 

Ifay Aft w^ imlai m Kngfaml 

Muntem ber aolenui TO w 
To Sm w^ ndei aboT« hi^. 

To w]iom an mooaxdis bow : 
Msf we itin tread bende b^* 

Tbe paiba our £itbas trod, 
Wbo in ibe Cbnrdi of Engiand 

Becehred ibe tnithi of God. 

Ob ! may no mde bands^ &c 

Our dear old Cbmcb of England ! 

Sball we forget how she 
By Borne was bound and fetter'd, 

And how she was set free ; 
The blood of all the martyrs 

Who for her lived and died, 

Andy while they meekly suffered, 

The chain and rack defied 1 

God grant in dear old England 
The like may ne'er be seen ; 
God bless our Faith's defender, 
Preserve our Church and Queen ! 
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SHADOWS OF ANGELS' WINGS. 



^^ Oh ! what is that radiant glory 

That tinges the distant west 
With crimson and gold and purple 

While sinketh the sun to rest ?" 
'^ My child, there are seraph-voices 

That blend whence that glory springs. 
And the hues in the clouds beneath it 

May be shadows of angels' wings." 

^^See, mother! those hues are fading, 

I gaze on the last faint beam ; 
And I know there's a world beyond it, 

And I fain of that world would dream ; 
And, mother, that prayer you taught mo, 

It still to my memory clings ; — 
* O Father above ! keep o'er me 

The shadows of angels' wings !' " 

The sun in the west is sinking 

Again at the close of day. 
The mother is heavenward gazing, — 

But where is the child? — Away ! 
Away where the seraph-voices 

Still blend whence that glory springs ; 
O mother ! look up — for o'er thee 

Are shadows of angels' wings. 
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ALL A DREAM. 



FrTend.ship oium I thoiu^ ne er faded. 

Love I deemed throui^^ life wouJd liist, 
Hiupes of mture 6une perraded 

All I strove 6i>r in the pMt ; 
Thm each, happy day rettmung^ 

Cast its light on life s bright atream. 
Gear mj star of hope was bamingy 

Now I know *twaa all a dreaiiL. 



One I fondly loved deceived me. 

One I tmsted faJae has turned. 
One I fondly hoped believed me, 

Doabted, and my e^K^rts spumed : 
Yet men aay we all are brothers — 

Ah ! we are not what we seem ; 
I have put my trust in others. 

Now I know 'twas all a dr^m. 



Friends are pleasant, kind and pliant. 

But who'd win his way in life 
On himself must be reliant. 

Single-handed wage the strife ; 
Then, when help no more is needed, 

Smiles enough will round him beam. 
Friends will come who once ne'er heeded- 

Shadows still — 'tis all a dream I 
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THE MAIDEN'S CHOICE. 

"Tell me, maiden, what thou lovest? 

Say what objects most impart 
Pleasure to thy varied fancy, 

Sunshine slied around thy heart?" 
"Lau£[hing streams, and dancing billows. 

Birds tlutt sing in summer time, 
All that fills the earth with gladness^ 

Minstrel's song — and poet's rhyme ! " 

"Tell me, maiden, who thou lovest? 

Summer roses soon decay. 
One there should be to protect thee 

When thy spring hath lost its May." 
" Ask me when the streamlet flows not. 

When the rose leaves, wither'd, fall, 
Now all nature seems rejoicing 

I have love enough for all !" 



THE LOVER'S BELIEF. 



When my love is cold and shy. 
Tells me that I but deceive her, 

Lingers still, yet says she'll fly, 
l^en I don't, I can't believe her. 
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If she slily spreftds her net, 

Loolu aJl smilei when I reoeiTe her, 
I know she is a jroung coquette ; — 

Theu I don't, I can^t belieTe her. 

When she, at the parting honr, 
Tells me gravely I must leave her; 

While I own her witching power, 
Still I don't, I can't bdieve her. 

If she, smiling, bids me stay, 
Then what care I if I grieve her 7 

8he knows 111 come another day. 
Because I do — I do believe her ! 



THE DEAD WHO DIED FOR ENGLAND. 

(Unde Bola^uTs Toad}—Bulwer Lytton. 

The dead who died for England ! 

Who honours not the toast ? 
The memory of o\xr heroes, 

Britannia's pride and boast ! 
On history's page recorded 

Their deeds shall ever be, 
The beacon star of glory, 
The watchword of the free ! 
In silence — not in sorrow — 

Pass round the hallowed toast, — 
"The dead who died for England, 
Britannia's pride and boast." 
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The dead who died for England ! 

On land or on the wave ! 
Whose deeds shall live for ever 

To nerve the true and brave ; 
While manly hearts recount them 

To woman's pitying tears. 
Their names and fame undying 

Shall live through future years ! 

In silence^ &c. 



THE ROSE AND THE DEW-DROP. 

A beautiful rose in a garden was growing ; 

Afar in the east rose the sun in his pride ; 
The flower in the beam her fair petals was shewing. 

When near on a leaf a bright dew-drop she spied ; 
''Fair dew-drop/' she said, 'Hhou art radiant with 
splendour, 

And bright as the stars in the heavens o'er me, 
Come rest in this bosom, bright dewdrop, and render 

More beauteous the rose that is pining for thee." 

A sunbeam looked down from the bright skies 
above her^ 

And thus to the dew-drop it tenderly said, 
'*0h listen not thus to a cold earth bom lover. 

But come to the beam's warm embraces instead.'* 
The dew-drop replied "I should never outlive them^ 

But soon melt away like the thin morning mist. 
With the rose there is rest, there my fond vowa 
I give them, 

The rose in her beauty I cannot resist." 
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'Tis thus oft in life that some proud one aboye us 

Would lure us from truth andfrom beauty to stray^ 
But better a cot with a true heart to loye us, 

Than splendour that dazzles alone to betray : 
The beam shines for all, but the rose has a story 

Of beauty and truthfulness, calm and repose^ 
Then let us, unmindful of all earth's false glory, 

Still trust like the dew-drop and love like the rose. 



THE TRUE EVERGREENS. 

Come hang up the bright-berried holly — 

For jolly old Christmas is here, 
And surely it cannot be folly 

To hail him with hearty good cheer ; 
And while the green emblems surround us, 
' And the fire bums out frosty and bright. 
Let's rejoice that again he has found us 
To meet as we meet here to night. 
Chorus — Then hail ! to the holly branch o'er us. 
It well with the misletoe blends, 
Come let us all join in the chorus 

'* The true Evergreens are — old friends." 

Some faces we miss from the table, 

Let's give to their memory a tear; 
Some voices are hushed once so able 

To mingle with those that are here ; 
They joined in our glee while 'twas spared them 

To meet round our mirth-giving bowl ; 
Tlien let us share our joys as they shared them. 

And fancy they're with us in souL 

Chorus — 



^ 
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The summer will come with its flowers^ 

The holly be cast from the hall, 
We shall gather the rose in the bowers. 

And the mistletoe take from the wall ; 
But now, let ns heed not the weather, 

The true summer glows iu the heart, 
Let us all fill our glasses together 

And sing once again ere we part 

Chorus— 



THE FLOWER.PRIZE. 



A fairy once summoned the flowers 

To meet and compete for a prize, 
And a poet of old, says the fable, 

Was to judge which the best in his eyes : 
The Kose stalked abroad in her beauty. 

The Pink was not slow to advance — 
And the Dahlia, the Tulip and Lily, 

They all of them thought they'd a chance. 



The Violet, modest as ever, 

Exclaimed to herself, 'neath the grass — 
'^ I'll just take a glance at these beaiities," 

For she knew where the others would pass. 
The judge, who was passing, observed her. 

As slowly she raised her blue eyes ; 
He was charmed, and at once he decided : 

So Modesty bore off the prize. 
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ONLY WITH THEE. 



Only with thee I would be. love ! 

Here all a desert would be 
But that thy beauty I see, love — 

Only, still only with thee ; 
Only with thee in thy sadness, 

Chasing each sorrow away. 
Sharing tiiy joy and thy gladness, 

Smiling but when thou art gay ; 
Loving the light of thine eyes, love, 

Hearing thy voice in its glee ; 
Watching thy sniiles and thy sighs, love— > 

Only, still only with thee ! 



Only with thee would I share, love. 

All that I have to bestow ; 
Only with thee would I bear, love, 

lUches, or poverty know ; 
Only with thee would I dwell, love. 

While on this earth I remain. 
Loving so truly — so well — love. 

Death should not sever the chain : 
Only with thee to the end, love. 

From care and sorrow set free ; 
Then with thy spirit to blend, love — 

Only, still only with thee ! 
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THE HAPPIEST SEASON. 



'' Tell me which the happiest season V* 

Asked an aged man one day, 
Of a group of merry schoolboys 

Gkkthered round his house to play : 
Some they, laughing, answered '^ Summer,'* 

Some the Spring-tune did enjoy — 
But a welcome word for Winter 

Had not one light-hearted boy. 
Then the old man answered, smiling, 

** There is joy the whole year through ; 
But the eyes of boys see never 

As the eyes of old men do. 



Three score years ago the Spring-time 

Was a happy time to me ; 
After that I loved the Summer 

With the blossom and the bee ; 
Touth and manhood then passed o'er me, 

Happy seasons, though they fled : 
Now I love the golden Autumn 

With its leaves so brown and red ; 
And when comes, at last, stem Winter, 

It shall find me happy, too — 
For, when every branch is leafless, 

I shall see the stars shine through.' 



>» 
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THE COUNTRY LASS. 



Thick fall faier gcrfden'loeks ; 
Sbestfii wifihBie oponthe 

Tbe witxW I mind BUT flocks ; 
I dnre her kine across the lueads; 

Hct- milking pail I bear 
Adown the laiie that homeward 

Ah ! would I might ^ there ! 



Her dame is cross — her dame is old : 
Old wives their yoath forget ; 

But she may fiout and she may aoold. 
For mine she will be yet. 



My lore she is an artless thing ; 

I would not do her wrong ; 
Asgentle as the birds that sing 

To her the whole day long ; 
She never seeks nor sighs to roam- 

N*er saw the giddy town ; 
Contented with her village home. 

Her simple russet gown. 

Her dame is cross, &c. 
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THE BRIDGE OF THOUGHT. 

Oh ! could I send a letter 

AcTOBs the stormy sea. 
Or that I were, far belter, 

A bird, that I might flee 
On wings, beyond the billow, '' 

But seek his resting-place — 
But sooth his lonely pillow. 

And whisper words of grace !" 

Thus spoke the tearful mother, 

Whose son was far away, 
Long parted from each other — 

He dying day by day : 
** Write what thy heart would teach him ; 

The chemists' aid has caught 
Th' electric spark to reach him ; 

Their's is ihe Bridge of Thought !" 



THE SKYLARK'S MISSION. 

[usical melodist — bird of the mom : 
irst with thy music to gladden the dawn ; 
Dreading thy wing in the first sunny ray ; 
Leeting the daylight and sunshine mid-way : 
h ! that, like thee, we could soar and could sing, 
arly oiur thoughts thus to Heaven could wing ; 
aim and contented, like thee, sink to rest, 
nth joy in the heart, and with peace in the nest. 
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l^iy-wingod matsengar — spirit of lore, 
HmI them A miMion to us from above t 
Likii t(> tho lowest of earth's ones art thoii ; 
NoartMii to Heavon thy bright wing is now : 
Yc»« ! from thy Uy and thy love we may leam 
Naiitfht iM too lowly to Heaven to torn — 
Ni»Uiing t<H) mean for its Maker to love^ 
TtH) |MKir to aspire to the regions above. 



STRIKE THE IRON WHILE ITS HOT 

With the light be up and doing. 

For Uiorrs danger in delay, 
HoiH) deferred but leads to ruin, 

•'Now or never" wins the day ; 
With the tho\ight, the deed begin it. 

Act at onoe — ^upon the spot^ 
What you'd gain, the way to win it — 

Strike the Iron while it's hot ! 

Qood advice ye need not spurn it, 

But the man who'll soonest rise. 
Faces danger but to turn it, 

And ujHiu himself relies ; 
Never wait another's aiding, 

You yourself may be forgot, 
Lose no time in vain upbraiding — 

Strike the Iron while it's hot ! 

Would ye do a kindly action, 

Though ^our aid be vainly lent. 
There is still the satisfaction 

That the act was kindly meant ; 
Pause not then to ask another 

If to do the deed or not ; 
Look on each as on a brother — 

Strike the Iron while it's hot ! 
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THE CAUSE OF ENGLAND'S 
GREATNESS. 



*^ The cause of England's ffreatnessy 

What hath it ever been f ' 
Thus asked the swarthy Indian 

Of England's gracious Queen. 
'^ Her grandeur and her gloiy 

Hath spread from shore to shore. 
And I would leam the secret, 

And teach it evefmore. 



Tour ships the ocean traverse ; 

But ouier nations too 
Have navies on the waters, 

As great, as fair to view. 
"Within mine own dominions, 

Beneath the tropic sky, 
'TIS not your armies conquer, — 

Where does the secret lie ?" 



Then smiled the Queen of England 

Upon the dusky youth — 
*^ 'Tis not for ships nor armies 

To spread the cause of truth. 
Take this," she said, <<Thb Bible ! 

There is your wished-for prize ; 
The cause of England's greatness 

Alone within it lies." 



{ 
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MY FIRST BELOVED. 



My first beloved — ^my best beloved-— 

Thy beauty still I see, 
I knew not till I mourned thy loss 

How dear thou wert to me ; 
I hear again thy gentle voice, 

When will its memory cease ? 
And yet I know that thine must be 

A calm and lasting peace. 



My first beloved — my best beloved — 

And yet 'tis but a dream, 
That fairy hope of other days 

That cheered me with its beam ; 
But such a dream, and such a hope. 

Time cannot twice destroy. 
Nor give my stricken heart again 

My beautiful^ my boy. 



My first beloved — ^my best beloved — 

I know I should not weep, 
That thou art where the angdls are 

That watch me in my sleep ; 
But though I mingle with the world^ 

I cannot share its glee ; 
My life is still one lingering dream^ 

One memory of thee ! 
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THE THREE HOMES. 

Oh ! the happy home of youth ! 
What a sunny path was mine^ 
In those days of love and truth 
When I*a nothing to repine : 
When a mother's tender care 

Chased each little grief away ; 
When I'd nothing I could shiure 
Yet would give the world in play ! 
Oh ! the happy days of youth ! 
They were merry days to me. 
Those days of love and truth 
That I never more may see. 

But another home was mine, 

For the loved one bore away 
In the blush of summer shine 

The maiden fair and gay ; 
But my lot was brighter still, 

To love's ark there came a dove, 
Came a duty to fulfil, 
Came a flower to tend and love. 

'Twas the home of h^py years. 
Though no longer I was free. 
For to share my hopes and fears 
There was one stUl dear to me. 

There's another home for all. 

And the time must come at last, 
When the mourner's tear must fall , 

And the narrow porch be pass'd ; 
May it find me still resigned 

When I pass from those I love, 
And the hearts I leave behind 
Ke-unite in realms above ! 

'Tis the home of all when free'd 

From the griefs that all must see. 
If their paths in life but lead 
To the Mansions of the free ! 
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LOVE ME LESS OR LOVE ME MORS. 

Why thus leave me madly doahimg I 

Maiden, if thoa hast a hearty 
Wherefore all this luelesa poatiiig ? 

Bid it play a worthier part : 
Fear not that thy frown will grieve me. 

Time can peace of mind reatcoe ; 
Smile upon me still— or leave me, — 

Love me less or love me mare, 

1b thv heart with grief o'erladen. 

Tell thy grief, and ease thy pain. 
Sighing will not sooth thee, maiden. 

If thy sighs are all in vain ; 
Leave me S you've leamt to doubt me, 

Then be happy as before ; 
I have lived, can live, without thee. 

Love me less or love me more. 



BELIEVE IT. 

Oh ! ask not others if I love. 
To no such wild chance leave it ; 

But ask thy heart, the truth, and if 
It answers " Yes," believe it. 

Why should you doubt you have the jwwer 
To charm my soul or grieve it 1 

Bead but my looks, hear but my sighs 
And they will say — ^believe it. 
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The Biinsliine woos the budding flower 

That opens to receive it ; 
The heart would perish felt it not 

Love's genial warmth — believe it. 

E'en BO my fond heart turns to thine 

To succour or bereave it ; 
Then judge it only by thine own, 

And that will say —believe it. 



LL KEEP THEE IN REMEMBRANCE. 

Ill keep thee in remembrance still, 
I'll treasure every word you say ; 
Thy ev'ry look my soul shall fill, 
Through many a future day : 
There cannot come a time when 1 

May cease to fondly think of thee. 
Not be a place beneath the sky. 
Where thou'lt forgotten be I 

I'll keep thee in remembrance till, 

My life's last sigh has pass'd away'; 
For memory is undying still. 
Though love itself decay. 

I'll keep thee in remembrance, thou 

Art still to me a guiding star ; 
But one that I must worship now 

Alone — unseen — afar ! 
I do not ask thee still to view 

This lone and wayward course of mine — 
Enough if I may still pursue 
The path o'er which you shine ! 

I'll keep thee in remembrance till 

My life's last sigh has pass'd away ; 
For memory is undying stiU, 
Though love itself decay. 
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We mark it in the fleecy cloudi 

That, ghost-like, waoder b^. 
The brigbteot Sower has bnt iti boor 

To bnd (Jid bloom — then die. 
Til re&d in old fniniliiir t-bing m 

Aa in the neir and atrsnge, 
Where'er we go, whate'ar we know, 

Tia change — for ever change. 

'Tia written on the tranquil waveo, 

Oh ! fearfullj' and strong ; 
The rivefH that now colml; glide 

In torrents guoh along ; 
The birds that glad our Hummer woo 

Have still their hour to range ; 
The leaves must fall — the doom of a 

Is change — for ever change. 

But oh ! not only in the woods. 

The streams, Ute flowers, the trees, 
Do we appear from year to year 

Leas changed than aught of these ? 
Old loves we leave, old links we bre& 

Old friends to UB grow strange, — 
The saddest emblem of the heart 

Is change — for ever change. 
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THE MINSTREL AND THE SONG, 

Amid the city's busy throng 

I heard the minstrel sing his lay ; 
But few would listen to hL song, 

The world, neglectful^ tum'd away : 
The music floated from the crowd 

And mingled with the upper air ; 
I traced its measure, deep not loud. 

And heard it melting sweetly there. 

I saw the minstrel turn away,? 

But more in sorrow than disdain ; 
Too oft it was his lot to play 

The music that he loved in vain. 
'Tis thus that all that pleasure gives 

Must know neglect, must suffer wrong ; 
The poet in the future lives. 

The minstrel dies, but not the song. 



THE TRUE BLUE. 

I gazed on the waters clear, Annie, 

When they bore me away from you, 
You said *' I had naught to fear," Annie, 

" For were not the waves true blue V 
But the storm and the tempest came, Annie, 

And the wind blew no longer fair, 
You would weep did my sorrows I name, Annie ;- 

No ! I found not the true blu^ there. 
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Then I turned to the skies my gaze, Annie, 

There was blue in the heavens above ; 
But for one of those cloudless days, Annie, 

There were two that would gloomy prove ; 
The skies, with each changing wind, Annie, 

Were dark when I wished them fair ; 
I sought, but I could not find, Annie, 

The true-blue — it dwelt not there. 

1 have wandered the world around, Annie ? 

In search of that fabled hue, 
And where do you think it was found, Annie ? 

'Twill never be guessed by you. 
I look in your loving eyes, Annie, 

Ah ! never were eyes so fair, 
So blue — and the trui^ in them lies, Annie, 

Yes ! the true-blue I sought is there. 



THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. 

My lady boasts her diamonds 

To deck her raven hair, 
My humble village beauty 

No costly gems can wear ; 
Yet both are bright and Queen-like, 

And well they play their parts, 
But one's the Queen of Diamonds, 

And one the Queen of Hearts. 

My lady has her carriage 

In which abroad she rides. 
But you should see my dear one 

As through the dance she glides ; 
No ray of dazzling brightness 

Her sunny brow imparts. 
But her eyes are more than diamonds, 

And she's the Queen of Hearts. 
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I would not have my lady 

To share her glittering throne, 
I would not boast a jewel 

I could not call my own ; 
Though she a lord could make me. 

Give all that wealth imparts, 
rd yield the Queen of Diamonds 

To take my Queen of Hearts. 



I STILL LOVE THEE. 

I still love thee, I still love thee, 

I heed not what they say ; 
Though others may have tempted me, 

I must my heart obey : 
They tell me, when they hear thy name, 

l^t it can never be ; 
I only know that, praise or blame, 

I still love thee. 

When first I loved I knew not then 

Another claimed thy heart, 
And bitter was the feeling when 

I found that we must park ; 
But, though you never can be mine. 

Speak kindly still to me. 
And then my heart will ne'er repine — 

I still love thee ! 

I still love thee, yet deem not now 

That I thy love would share, 
Or bid thee break thy plighted vow 

To one, perchance, more fair ; 
I ask thee only to retain 

Some gentle thoughts of mo, 
For I can never love again 

As I love thee ! 



i 



THE ANGELS OF THE HOUSE. 



*Iii Mid tint erer round ofiir palli 

Hie unseen aogeb stray, 
Tbat sire osMmBfol dreams by mgnt. 

And guard our steps by day. 
But there's an angel in the honsey 

Meek, watcfafol, andsineere. 
That wtuMpen words of h<^ to ns 

When none beside are near ; 
It is the one, the chosen one, 

Thaf s linked to os f <v life. 
The angel of the happy home. 

The faithfnl, tnutingwife. 



'Tis said that angels walk the earth — 

Tm sure it must be so, 
When round onr path, scarce seen by ns, 

Soch bri^t things come and go. 
Are there not beings by our side 

As fair as angels are, 
As pnre, as stainless, as the forms 

That dwell beyond the star ? 
Yes ! there are angels of the earth, 

Pure, innocent, and mild. 
The angels of our hearts and homes. 

Each loved and loving child. 
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THE GRASS— THE GRASS. 

The grass, the grass, the beautiful grass^ 

That brightens this land of ours^ 
Oh ! why do we rudely let it pass^ 

And only praise the flowers ? 
The blossoms of spring no joy would bring. 

And the sununer bloom look sad. 
Were the earth not green, and the distant scene 
In its emerald robe not clad. 
Then sing the grass, the beautiful grass, 

That brightens this land of ours, 
For there is not a blade by natiure made 
Less perfect than the flowers. 

The grass, the grass, the feathery grass^ 

That waves in the summer wind. 
That stays when the flowers all fade and pass, 

lake a dear old friend behind ; 
That clothes the hills, and the valley Alls, 
When the trees are stripped and bare ; 
Oh ! the land would be like a wintry sea 
Did the grass not linger there. 
Then sing, the grass, the bonny green grass^ 

That to all such a charm can lend ; 
For it's staunch and trueUie whole year through, 
And to all a faithful friend. 

The grass, the grass, the beautiful grass. 

Oh ! well may the gift endure. 
That never was meant for creed or class, 

But grows for both rich and poor ; 
iKMDg may the land be great and grand 

Where the emerald turf is spread, 
And the bright green grass, when from life we pass, 
Li^ lightly o'er each head. 
Then sing, the grass, the bountiful grass. 

That stays like a dear old friend ; 
For, whatever our fates, it kindly waits, 
Aiid it serves us to the end. 
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I HAVE LISTENED TO YOUR SONG. 

• 

I have listened to your song 

Till my heart was like to break, 
But they knew not, 'mid the throng. 

That you sung it for my sake ; 
When we did not dare to speak 

What in song we could impart, 
And when woids seem*d all too weak 

For the language of the heart 

I have listen'd to your song 

Since then, in happier days, 
When the winter nights were long, 

By our own fire's cheerful blaze ; 
And no other voice or tone 

Can for me such music make. 
Now your songs are all mine own. 

And you sing them for my sake. 



BIRD OF THE TWILIGHT. 

Bird of the twilight, bird of the bower, 

Singing so softly beneath the green tree. 
Sweet 'tis to come at the calm evening hour. 

When the heart's sad, and to listen to thee ; 
Songs without words are thy musical notes, 

Yet do I seem to interpret thy lay. 
May not thy song, that in melody floats. 

Be a lament for thy mate far away 1 
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!Bird of the twilight, sweet is thy strain. 

Thine is the music still dear to the yonng ; 
JMany, like thee, have lamented in vain, 

Yet have been soothed by the songs that they sung; 
Sing then, sweet bird, there is peace in each note, 

j£id thus with thy lay as my thoughts I entwine, 
^ot vainly the song on the breezes will float 

That falls on a heart as responsive as mine. 



THE MUSIC OF HOME. 

Twas her voice that with its sweetness. 

In our home sweet music made, 
And we scarcely marked the fleetness 
Of the change that time displayed ; 
'Till her full and ripened beauty 

Of our household was the pride, 

And the daughter's love and duty 

Was overshadowed in the bride ! 

Then we knew by every token. 

That she soon afar would roam. 
And to us a string seemed broken 
In the music of our home. 

Yet we mourned not that she left us 

For a loyal heart and true, 
Though her absence soon bereft us 
Of the dearest charm we knew ; 
For we lived our young days over 

In our daughter's love again, 
And we gave her to her lover. 
With a mingled joy and pain. 

When the farewell word was spoken. 

When she went afar to roam. 
Then we felt a string was broken 
In the music of oiur home. 
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THE QUEEN OF THE SPRING. 



I'm the Queen of the spring — see my banners 

Aflndn o'er the earth are unrolled, 
The Dirds and my heralds to greet me 

The trees their young leaflets unfold ; 
My throne is a valley of flowers, 

A rainbow my canopy there ; 
My crown and my sceptre, the blossoms^ 
My subjects the young and the fair. 

Allegiance I claim — from my kingdom 

Bid sorrow and care to take wing : 
Come hither, fair maidens, and greet me^ 
For I am Queen of the spring. 



I'm the Queen of the spring, and my bounty 

I scatter around me for all. 
From my chariot I fling the bright blossoms 

That spangle the earth where they fall ; 
My laws are the mild ones of nature. 

That none ever dare to revile, 
And the fields, and the woods, and the rivers 
Grow bright in the light of my smile. 

My reign is the season of laughter, 

And merry the songs that I sing : — 
Come hither, fair maidens, and greet me^ 
For I am the Queen of the spring. 
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VISIONS OF HAPPY DAYS. 



I had a dream of beauty^ 

I thought the world was fair ; 
I saw but youth around me. 

And flowers most sweet and rare ; 
Through floods of golden sunshine 

The streamlets seemed to flow, 
And sweet birds sung above me 
Their anthems soft and low. 
But, ah ! how sad the waking 

From flower, and bird, and stream. 
But memories of my childhood 
Was that sweet, happy dream. 



Again that dream of beauty 

It came to me in sleep, 
I thought that love and friendship 
Could ne'er have cause to weep ; 
That truth was only spoken. 
That hearts were ever true. 
And that when beauty faded, 
Love could not perish, too ! 
How sad again the waking, 

'Twas hope's delusive beam ; 
I found that love and friendship 
Were fleeting as a dream. 



HAVE I NOT LOTEO TOD. 
HaT<e I MC kwedl JOB I 



And tW mddk is lUD tall ; 



Did I not £00% 
Fkithfol to jo« I 

Have I Boi loivd jvm f 

If d«^ cHBiMji taD, 
WiU not waj wancm pnvm 
Only too wdll 

HmTe I not loved job, 

Wlim ooidlj joa guBd f 
Did I tmrn frum jon 

When othen yoQ pcaiied ? 
Knowing yon worthy me. 

Teaching my heert. 
Yon would letom to me 
Thoo^ we might pezi. 
HftTe I not loved yon 

And oonqnw^d my pride. 
E'en when another 
Has dang to y oor aide I 

Have I not loved yon f 

How madly^ how long ! 
Were you not ever 

The theme of my song ? 
When have I dreamed 
Of another but you ? 
Now can you leave me, 
Or deem me untrue ? 

Have I not loved you ? 
The future must tell. 
How you may trust in me. 
Never too welL 
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THE COMING OF THE FLOWERS! 



TChey are coming, they are coming, with a thousand 
pleasant tales 

Of the sunshine, and the summer, and the sweetly- 
aoented vales, 

Of the meetings and the partings in the nooks where 
fairies stray, 

And the laughter of the children hid amid the new- 
mown hay. 

Ah ! they are coming, they are coming, to make glad 
this world of ours, 

To restore the heart its freshness ; they are coming, 
beauteous flow'rs. 

They are coming, <&c. 

They are springing, they are springing, from each 

green and mossy ledge, 
Shy and coy, and faintly peeping from the hill-side, 

mmi the hedge ; 
But the sun with kind caresses soon will bid them to 

expand. 
And they'll smile away our sorrows, and shed 

gladness o'er the land. 
Ah ! they are coming, they are coming, and how 

wondrous are the pow'rs 
Of the brightness, and the beauty, and the teachings 

of the flow'rs. 

They are coming, &c. 
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THE SAILOR'S BEACON. 



In the mid-watch on the ocean. 

When the niffht winds roond hb sweep. 
And the billow s gentle motion 

Rocks the weary crew to sleep. 
Oft a sound my heart rejoices. 

Seems upon the breeze to play. 
And I think I hear the voices 

Of the lov*d ones far away ; 
Tho' the signal lights may weaken. 

As we bound across the foam, 
Still the sailor's constant beacon. 

Is — ^his wife and child at home. 



When the storm-clouds roll above us. 

And, beneath, the surginff wave, 
Still we think of those mo love us, 

And for Heaven's kind mercy crave; 
For we know He holds the billows 

In the hollow of His hand, 
And His angels guard the pillows 

Of the lov*d in native land ! 
Thus our faith can never weaken. 

While we plough the boundless foam. 
And the sailor's constant beacon, 

Is — ^his wife and child at home. 
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TH£ THAMES WAT£RMilN. 



(1856.) 



Over the turbid tide he rows — 

And rowB him his pitch-bhick boat ; 
Down with the ebbing tide he goes, 

But up, when it turns, hell float ; 
Never he leaves those reaches three 

But he rows him up and down ; 
Never he trusts his craft to sea, 

For he loves too well the town. 



He plies him oft at the stagnant wharf. 

And oft at the slimy stairs ; 
He nods and he laughs him a fiendish laugb 

As he beckons to his fares ; 
He rows them up, and he rows them down. 

But he never leaves the bricks 
That either side of the river crown — 

The Thames, that he calls the Styx. 



Man^ a boat-load doth he pull 

With his bony arms so thin ; 
But the rendezvous is never full 

Where he many a freight rows in ; 
Sweet in the nostrils smells to him 

The Thames, with its noisome breath — 
For yellow his skin, and his eyes are dim. 

And this waterman's name is Death. 
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THE RETURNED LETTERS. 



How the strives her grief to smother ; 

Tears fall o*er the snowy page ; 
To her daughter writes the mother — 

Galls her home to cheer her age ; 
Weary, then, with hoping, longing. 

Weeks and weeks pass sadly by ; 
AH the past to memcny thronging — 

Hoping on — ^bnt no reply. 
Tet at last there comes a letter, 

^Tis her oum — she traces there 
(Better she had died, far better) 

''Gkme away and not known whrae." 



From her home across the ocean. 

Blotted with repentant tears, 
Writes the daughter her emotion. 

How she turns to earlier years: 
Prays that heaven may bless her mother. 

Tells her of her wedded joy. 
How she left her for another. 

Sends the picture of her boy. 
Then she waits to be forgiven. 

Till another year is sped ; — 
Back her letter, soiled and riven. 

Comes — and on it written " dead !" 
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THE PEOPLE'S SUNDAY. 
)b ! let Ds breathe the balmy air. 

We odIj' uk for one day, 
lod'a boantaouH providence to share 

Upon the bleued Bunday. 
lu deak, the shop, the null, the loom, — 

Hie workshop's crowded spaces 
I» dwarf our limbs, and mark onr doom 

Upon onr anxious faces, 
tnt, if we give the mora to prayer, 

Think once enough for one day, 
iome reoreatioa let us share 

Upon the blessed Sunday. 
Po ohnrcb our holy prelates ride, 

All in tbeir gilded coaches, 
>o we their stately ease deride 

Oi load them with reproaches 1 
?e love our ancient churches, where 

To heaven stUl ^loints each steeple, 
Jut ask that all alike may share 

The Sunday, priest and people. 
Chat, if we give the mom to prayer, 

TMnk once enough for one day, 
ione recreation we may shore 

Upon the blessed Sunday, 
rhe peer may quaff his Sunday wine 

For us devoid of malice, 
3e seven days in the week may dine 

Within his club or palace ; 
fThj should the fair, free, snnshine be 

Denied to us e'en one day 1 
Ally wealth, and cant, and bigotry 

Monopolise the Sunday 1 
rhen, if we give the morn to prayer. 

Think once enough for one day, 
^me recreation let us share 

Upon the blessed Sunday. 



^ 
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THE VICTORIA CROSS. 

Heaven bless our Queen Victoria ! 

Be all her subjects blest . 
Who wear the mark of bravery, 

Her cross, upon their breast ; 
We venerate their gallant deeds, 

We envy not the meny — 
But everything is for the sword. 

And nothing for the pen. 

Old England's lion hearts of old 

In battle bravely fought, 
But boasts she not of names as high — 

The conquerors of thought ? 
Yet England, lavish of her wealth 

Ennobles fighting men, — 
For everything is for the sword, 

And nothing for the pen. 

For Nelson, towering to the skies, 

We trophied columns rear ; 
For Wellington, go east or west. 

His effigies appear ! 
But where is Shakspeare's trophy place 

Save in the hearts of men ? 
Yes ! everything is for the sword. 

And nothing for the pen. 

Oh ! where would be the names of thoi 

Whose duty 'twas to fight, 
Were not their deeds on trophied page 

Of those who live to write ? 
If scucey not doAjy could be the word. 

And reason guide — ^why then 
There might be little for the sword. 

But something for the pen. 
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MONODY. 
On thb Dbaxh or THOMAS MOORE. 

Weep, Erin, weep ! though the light of thy splendour 

On the dark stream of time has long melted away. 
Though few are now left on thygreen shore to render 

The homage a land to its Heroes should pay ; 
Still while there's a heart left within thee to cherish 

The mem'ry of those who to Erin were dear, 
Oh ! say not the last ray of genius shall perish. 

Unmarked by a sigh, or unwept by a tear ! 

Weep, Erin, weep ! for the harp whose sweet 
niunbers 
Poured forth its wild strains to thy lovely and 
brave 
Is hush'd, and the voice of the Bard who now 
slumbers. 
Now yields but the echoes that spring from his 
grave; 
Tet fiiey, while sweet music, the language of feeling, 

Can waken the soul with a thrill of delight, 
Will live through the future, thy beauty revealing, 
Though Erin herself may be dirouded in night. 

Weep, Erin, weep ! shed a tear o'er his pillow, 
(Oh ! would tibat thy shamrocks sprung green 
o'er his head !) 
For thine was the narp that he took from the willow, 

The glory is thine of the world-honored dead : 
If angels e er come to these dark realms of sorrow, 
'Tis he must have seen them, so bright were his 
dreams, — 
A plume from their wings had he striven to borrow, 
Not less bright were the hues on each picture that 
beams. 
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Weep, Eriiiy weep! for tlie Imp that reeoimded. 

The *' one &ithfiil barp/' to its oonntry ao trae 
Tliofi^ wild the lament Uiai tiiy Cabcklak aoimdec 

With a '' sweet wreath of aong " oft thy MooB 
t¥rined it too : 
MajjT '' hand leas unworthy " than hia never wake 

Bach sweet minstrel strain to its memoiythi 
clings; 
Nol still let it hang on the willow fcKBakeOy 

Nor mar the sweet music he left in its stnngs. 



THE SILENT VOICE. 



It speaks to ns, it teaches ns — a mysteiy — a tone ! 
We feel there is a silent voice that speaks to ns alone 
We cannot pass a blade of grassnnheeded by the wa^ 
For it whiGJ[)er8 to our thoughts, and we the silei 
voice obey. 

We climb the rugged mountain steep, we view tb 

distant scene, 
Around, afar, beneath the fields where Labour's soi 

have been ; 
No hiun of hvmcm voice is there ; and yet can ¥? 

depart, 
And near not there the silent voice that whispers t 

the heart 1 

We wander in the valleys, or we thread the maz 

wood 
Amid the giant oaks that time and tempest hav 

withstood ; 
The silent voice is speaking there in every les 

and bough. 
The voice that spoke in ages past, that speak 

prophetic now. 
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^e view the Heaven's faroad expanse ; the cloudless 

realms afar 
Jlre eloquent ; we hear a vdoe in every shining 

star; 
^^d sweetly falls that silent voice which speaks of 

Hope and Love, 
lake gentle dews upon the heart from Heaven's 

full nm above. 



The voiceless flowers have each a tone that throoj^ 

Creation rings, 
The silent brook a pleasant song that still of Nature 

sings; 
TThe light and shade — the passing years — ^the seasons, 

asweyroll — 
3f ysterioos are their voices, bnt they sink into 

thesouL 



We turn towards the glowing East, we mark the 

fading West ; 
The Silent Yoice still speaks to us, in labour or 

in rest. 
Along the mighty ocean borne, upon the flow'r- 

dadsod. 
That sound unceasing speaks to us — ^that Silent 

Yoice is Qod ! 
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THE SILENT RIVER. 



There is a deep, a silent river, 
Whose waves are flowing onward ever ; 
It knows no tide, no ebb and flow — 
Where its source is, none may know ; 
'Neath its surface rocks arise, 
In its soundings danger lies : 
It flows alike uirough ev'ry dime. 
That silent deep — 4£e stream of Time ! 

On its banks are often flowers, 
Offcen tempest o'er it lowers, 
In its whirlpools ev'ry year 
Myriad beings disappear ; 
Some glide smoothly o'er its breast 
To the harbours of the blest ; 
Some are shipwrecked in their prime 
On the silent river — ^Time. 

On its breast for years and years 
Man has freighted hopes and fears ; 
Life, itself, they call the boat 
That is doom'd on it to float : 
Tbttth alone the helm can guide 
Safely down that mystic tide ; 
Tis a task ahnost sublime 
To stem the silent river — ^Time I 
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USE THE PEN. 

Uae the pen, there's magic in it. 

Never let it lag behind ; 
Write thy thought, the pen can win it 

IVom the chaos of the mind. 
Hany a gem is lost for ever 

By the careless passer-by ; 
Bat the gems of thought should never 

On the mental pathway lie. 

Use the pen, reck not that others 
Take a higher flight than thine ; 

Many an ocean cave still smothers 

\ Pearls of price beneath the brine ; 

But the diver finds the treasure, 
And the gem to light is brought, 

So, thy mind's imbounded measure 
May give up some pearl of thought. 

Use the pen, the day's departed. 

When the sword, alone, held sway, 
Wielded by the lion-hearted, 

Strong in battle! where are they ? 
All unknown the deeds of glory 

Done of old by mighty men. 
Save the few who live in story, 

Ghronicled by Sages' pen. 

Use the pen, the Sun above us. 

By whose aid the chemist's art 
Stamps the forms of those who love us. 

Showing us their counterpart, 
Oannot hold a higher power 

Than within the pen enshrined. 
When, with wisdom for its dower. 

It can photograph the mind. 
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Use the pen, but let it never 

Slander write with death-black ink; 
Let it be thy best endeayour, 

But to write what good men think, 
So, thy words and thoughts securing 

Honest praise from learning's tongoey 
May, in time, be as enduring 

As the strains which Homer sung. 



6ENTLE WINDS AROUND HERHOV 



€rentle winds around her hoyer. 

Seek the bower where she sleeps. 
Whisper, zephyrs, how I love her, 
Tho' my Lp stiU silence keeps; 
Tell her that my peace is flown. 
Say my heart is all her own ; 
Mmgle, zephyrs, with her sigh. 
Bid her let me hope — or die. 

Grentle moon that shin'st above her. 

In yon dark blue vault afar, 
Tell her, too, how much I love her. 

That she is my guiding star ; 
Let thy soft and holy beams 
Fall upon her while she dreams, 
Bear her then my latest sigh, — 
But for her I live — or die! 
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THE YOUNG MOTHER. 

^^ ^nderly dasp thy aweet babe to thy boBom^ 
^-^ Sweetly now Hmiling in innocent glee^ 
^^li ! may, hereafter, wat beaatifal bloeaom 
_^ Bloom a bright flower, be a bleflsing to thee ; 
^^^iiard it, young mother, with fondest affection, 
^w^ Well 'twill repay thee the hours of thy care, 
"^^« in life's winter to thee a iMX>tection, 

Should He who bestowed it, thine innocent ipaze. 

^oon in the world's open pathways, yoong mother, 

Hoping and striving, thy boy must go forth, 
-Massing from thee to the care of another. 

Oh ! may his road lead to honour and worUi; 
^each him, in accents still gentle and tender. 
They who'd be happy for yirtne must liye ; 
There are no precei>ts that others can render, 
Like the first lessons a mother can giye. 

Thine is the task to watch o'er him in sorrow. 

Soothe the first grief that his bosom may Imow, 
Teaching his lips gentle accents to borrow 

That &om tlune own heart in gratitude flow ; 
Tenderly clasp then tiiy babe to thy bosom, 

Sweetiy now wmiliTig in innocent glee ; 
So may, hereafter, that beautiful blossom 

Bloom a bright flower — ^be a blessing to thee. 
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THY FATHER'S NAME. 



My boy, I only ask of thee 

Ineserve thy father's name ; 
"Whate'er thy fate in life may be 

It need not lead to shame. 
BoTe where you will, what station fill 

The fatmre may secure, 
Be it thy constant struggle still, 
TI^ pride, to keep it pure. 
I would not haye thee seek to know 
That breath the world calls fame. 
Be truth thy guide thro' life, and so 
Pteserve thy father's name. 



Fteserve thy father's name — ^it may 

Through life thy safeguard be, 
So thou, in after years, may say 

"Men speak no ill of me !" 
No proud, no blazing ancestry 

That name may claim to boast. 
Thy father made it worthy thee. 
For ihat then prize it most. 

'Tis not a mark for men to scon 
Though all unknown to fame 
Preserved for thee since thou we 
Keep pure — ^thy father's nar 
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RUPERT THE RANGER. 

Foimg Rupert the Ranger at close of the day 

Goes f oiih to the forest so green, 
Alt wherefore at eye should a f orrester roye ? 

^TUb no time for a marksman I ween ; 
^h I hawks are abont, there are poachers no donbt| 

When the moon o'er the meadow shines dear, 
^d a trap or a snare be hid cunningly there, 
80 Rupert looks after his deer. 

80 slily he goes that nobody knows 
When Rupert looks after his deer ! 

^^ere's a cottage half hid by the sheltering trees, 
^^Where a light in the lattice boms dim, 
When Rupert the Rsmger is taking his rounds 

It oft proyes a beacon to him ; 
H© says ** it preyents him from losing his way," 

But the dame has a brewing of beer 
"Diat keeps out the cold and makes him feel bold 
When Kupert looks after his deer. 

Oh ! its strange I declare, it should alwajrs 
be there 
That Rupert looks after his deer ! 

Now Rupert the Ranger has often of late 

Forsaken the sports of the chase, 
For the dame has a daughter, and Rupert's young 

lord 
Has been struck by her beautiful face ; 

But Rupert says boldly, " no poaching 111 haye^ 
Tis my duty to keep the coast clear :" 

80 in case of a snare he is constantly there. 
And he says '* he looks after his dear ;" 

Oh ! 'tis soon he'll be wed, and have nothing 
dread. 
For young Rupert's beloyed by his dear. 



^ THE 1 AtE^ "^^ "^"^ 
HEED NOT TBB^ 

<*l*^* w S ti-* ^^[iSoSwtt- 



';;di-j«»^ 



^Vhcn "^^Wioo long-*" " 
■^"^ your ^«-^ f£«TaU ; . 
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THE ANGEL CHILD. 

Idttle Mabel hath an eye 

Darkly blue and full of loye, 
IdtUe Mabel hath a sigh 

Like the cooing of a doye ; 
Y^ pale is MabeFs cheek, 

Hers a face that seldom smiled, 
How she trembles when you speak, 

Tet is she an angel child. 
Why is Mabel pale and sad? 

Child-like and yet like no other? 
Weeping when she should be glad ? 

Little Mabel has no mother. 

Yet there is a lady bright, 

Deck'd with gold and jewels rare. 
Like a sun where all is light, 

Fairest still, where all is fair ; 
Cold, yet kind, that lady seems, 

Haughty, though her voice is mild, 
Never, in her wildest dreams. 

Thinks she of her angel child ; 
Little Mabel to and fro' 

Passes her, like any other, 
She is not an orphan ? No! 

Tet has Mabel not a moih&r, 

little Mabel cannot say 

Why her eyes are dimmed by tears. 
When the daylight fades away 

And the last beam disappears. 
Yet, when shines the evening star. 

Beaming o'er her soft and mild. 
She asks ''Is Heaven so very far ? 

And shall I be an angel child ? " 
Listening angels heard her prayer. 

Added to their band anotiier. 
And, when Heaven had called her there, 

Little Mabel had a mother. 
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AUTUMN LEAVES. 



See them as they tumble, 

Yellow, red, and brown. 
Flitting in the sunbeams, 

Falling gently down ; 
How they gleam and sparkle 

In the setting sun. 
Telling us the summer 

Long its course has run ; 
Hark! the wind is moaning 

Like a child that grieves 
For its broken playtiiing, — 

For the autumn leaves. 



From the topmost branches 

That the breezes bend. 
Toppling o'er each otiier. 

See how they descend ; 
So has life its season, 

We must downward go 
When the summer's over. 

Whether high or low. 
But each leaflet tells us 

All the earth receives 
WiU revive herei^fter 

Like the autiuun leaves. 



I 
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PEN AND INK. 



Of all the inventions the ancients e'er made 

That we modems continue in use, 
There is none that a part so important has played 

As the one that we owe to a Chose : 
For a goose gave the quill that supplied the fint 
pen, 
It must have been harmless, I think, 
Till some later professor, unfriendly to man. 
Added gall to the primitive ink. 

Pen and ink ! pen and ink ! 
Oh ! ever since then it is shocking to think. 
What mischiefs been done by the pen and 
the ink ! 



Pen and ink ! only think how the lawyers oft trade 

On a name at the end of a will ; 
Or would you but see how things pUaaant are made ; 

Put your own at the hack of a hiU ; 
The thmg*s often done — ^just to serve a dear friend. 

It's an easy affair you may think. 
What's the loan of a name Y you'U find out in the 
end. 
If you lend it in plain pen and ink ! 
Pen and ink — ^pen and ink ! 
To read and to write life's first aim is, some 

think! 
But how man^ lament they e'er touched pea 
and mk. 
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Pen and ink once I used to the " girl of my heart," 

And in writing implored her to say, 
When oonyenient 'twould be from her home to 
depart? 
To, in plain black and white, " name the day," 
I ti^ou£^t she'd a fortune, and amdoosly hoped 

In my pocket to lodge all her chink ; 
She KoArCi apenmif — she would have eloped ; 
Breach of promise — all through pen and ink. 
Pen and ink — ^pen and ink ! 
You may say what you like, but don't write 

what you think. 
And when you re in loye, never use pen and 
ink. 



Still blessed be for eyer the pen and the ink. 

For the many delights we ye enjoyed, 
In themselyes not the cause of our troubles, I think. 

But the way they are often employed ; 
The mind that is noble will stain not the page 

That is sacred to liberty's cause, 
But the highest of boons, pen and ink, will engage 
In defence of our oounky and laws. 
Pen and ink — pen and ink ! 
In spite of what all foreign nations may think. 
Here's success to our press — ^to the pen and 
the ink. 
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THE PILGRIM BIRD, 



Welcome, welcome to our island. 
From tiiy home far, far awav, 
O'er the waters to the dry land, 

For thou comest with the May ; 
Feather'd pilgrim, on thy light wing 

Thou hast flown to us once more, 
And we love to see thy bright wing 
Flit around the cottage door. 

Giving hope to us of summer, 

Sunny days and joyous times ; 
Welcome, welcome, fairy comer. 
Pilgrim bird from sunny climes I 

Welcome, welcome as the flowers 

That awaited thy return. 
To thy old home near to ours, « 

'Neath the eaves, or 'mid the fern ;"* 
In the season of our sorrow 

Thou wert truant from thy nest ; 
Still we give to thee good-morrow, 
As we would a welcome guest. 

For you give us back the summer. 

Sunny days and joyous times : 
Welcome, welcome, fairy comer. 
Pilgrim bird from sunny climes. 
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THE SNOW WHITE ROBE. 



We laid him, weeping on his couch. 

But when he slept he smiled, 
For once again a mother's face 

Looked sweetly on her child ; 
And when he woke he told us how 

His little hands had striven, 
In vain, to clutch that snow-white robe 
Tliat floated back to heaven. 

" Oh ! will she never come again ? 

He asked us, broken hearted, 
** Then let me sleep and dream once more. 
For then we are not parted." 
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In vain, we told him she had fled 

Away from worldly care, 
And, pointing to the simny skies, 

Haa now her dwelling there ; 
His pallid cheek still paler grew, 
HiB eye no more was beaming, 
And wlien our little orphan smiled, 
'Twas but when he was dreaming. 

One mom we came — he spoke not then, 

We saw — half broken hearted — 
His hands fiad clutched the snow-white robe ; 
They never more were parted. 
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THE RIGHT MAXIM. 

It is not mere wealth that makes goodneas of 

hearty 
For they who have plenty, with plenty can part ; 
The right law of kindness we only obey. 
When to serve an old friend we go out of the way ; 
Who knows when the time to himself may draw 

near, 
A friend may be needed his pathvray to cheer? 
Let us all to ourselves then this maxim apply^ 
And " do unto others as we'd be done by ! 

If slander's rude breath should the absent assail, 
Your judgement suspend, let forbearance prevail ; 
Remember the proverb— 'tis true tho' 'tis old — 
Says " one story's good till the other is told ;" 
The man who thro' life others' faults would rehearse 
Make nobody better^ himself oftimes worse ; 
In speech and in deed, then, this maxim apply. 
And " do imto others as you'd be done by ! 



SING ME AN ANCIENT SONG. 

Sing me an ancient song to-night 

Old friend, for when I gaze 
Upon thy locks, now tinged with white, 

I call back other days ; 
Thy voice had then a joyous tone, 

And mine a lay could trill, — 
Since then, nigh fifty years have flown;— 

Sing me the old song stilL 
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Sing me an ancient song — 'tis sweet 

^> hear an old friend sing ; 
When years have flown, again to meet, 

And make the welkin ring ; 
Though time may steal the voice away 

He oannot crush the will, 
In spite of him we will be gay 

And sing the old song still ! 



THE SOURCE OF SONG. 

fiinging through the rushes 

^udes the stream along, 
The fountain as it gushes 

Sinc[s a pleasant song ; 
The wmds sing to the ocean, 

The ooean to the shore 
Sings in measured motion 

Bongs it sung of yore. 
Song is silent never, 

from the heart it springs, 
There its source is ever, 

*Tis the soul that sings ! 

In the forest dingle 

Birds on fragile wing, 
Happy voices mingle 

They are bom to sing ; 
In the nodding flowers 

All the summer long — 
Sweeter far than ours, 

Seems there not a song? 
Yes ! beloved, imdying. 

Song must ever be. 
So in secret sighing, 

Sings my soul to thee ! 
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THE NUN. 



The smile has leffc her cheeky 

No tears may she let flow, 
Her lips may never speak 

Her bosom's hidden woe ; 
The Convent porch is passed 

And breathed the fatal vow. 
But thought will not be cast 

From i£at sad aching brow. 

She sleeps, and in her dreams 

Her sisters near her stray. 
And once again she deems 

Her heart is light and gay ; 
She wakes — ^the moonbeuns fall 

Upon the cold, grey stone ; — 
She shrieks ! —none heed her call — 

She weeps — but still alone. 

Would she were with them still. 

Might join them in their play — 
Some du^ there fulfil, 

A mother's words obey ; 
Within a convent's gloom, 

Life's voyage scarce begun, — 
Oh ! what must be her doom 

Who grieves she is a nun ? 

They say it was her choice, 

What falsehood, this to tell ; 
She listened to the voice 

That lured her but too well ; 
They mock each mighty truth 

Their heavenly IV&ster gave. 
Who thus doom beauty — youin — 

To such a living grave. 
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THE SEA BIRD'S MESSAGE. 



One wintery night I wandered 

To the margin of the wave, 
Where a sea-bird, flying inland, 

Stroye his weary wing to lave ; 
He hover'd round and round me, 

On my face his cold eye bent, 
Ab though he bore a message 

To me, o'er the billows sent. 

" Oh ! tell me, weary sea-bird, 

Thou hast journeyed long and late. 
Dost thou bear to me a token, 

Art a messenger of fate ? 
Hast thou left thy mate behind thee 

In this pilgrimage of thine. 
Or art come but to remind me, 

I may never more meet mine?" 

The strange bird roimd and round me 

Hovered thrice, then put to sea. 
There he left me, pale and lonely. 

Sad of heart, as sad could be ; 
I have watched and I have waited. 

Seasons three have now passed o*er 
Since that lonely bird departed. 

But my loved one comes no more. 
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IF I WERE A FLOWER. 

If I were a flower, 

Would I waste my breath 
In a lady's bower, 

Who would doom my death ? 
Wear me but, to turn me 

To a thing of pride, 
Oast me oil' and spurn me 
Long before I died. 

No ! were I a flower 

In some forest dell, 

Some secluded bower 

Better far to dwell. 

If I were a song bird, 

Knowing for my age, 
I should be the wrong bird 

To till a lady's cage ; 
She might, pleasure gleaning, 

Call me * 'pretty efi :'* 
I should know her meaning, — 
But to please herself. 
No ! nor bird, nor flower, — 

'Twould not do for me ; 
Idol of an hour 
I would never be ! 

A zephyr could I make me, 

Floating in the air, 
I would never take me 

To a lady fair, 
Play amid her tresses, 
AU her arts divine. 
Know that her caresses 
Never could be mine. 
No ! I'd woo the flowers. 

Sipping perfumes there. 
Ne'er in silken bowers 
Court the flckle fair ! 
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THE TWO SONGS. 

Soft fell the dews of the summer night ; 
Pale shone the moonbeam's tender light ; 
All through the wood fell a gush of song— 
Never it ceased through the whole night long ; 
Sweetly, yet sad, fell each echoing tone ; 
Was it a song that the heart could own ? 
No ! there was grief in its plaintive tale, 
That song of the lonely nightingale ! 

High rose the sun of the summer mom — 
Up sprang a bird from the waving com ! 
Far towards heaven its bright wing soared ; 
Down to the earth then its carol poured ; 
Joyous and glad through the morning air. 
Nothing of sorrow it seemed to share ; 
The spirit it seemed of the blest and free ; 
The song of the lark is the song for me. 



THE FLOATING CLOUDS. 

The floating clouds they wander. 

Making vallies, forming hills ; 
In the golden sunshine yonder 

Like to fields of daflbdils ; 
In the calm blue lake below them, 

Dance the shadows of the trees ; 
Bright and clear the blue waves shew there 

As they bend with every breeze. 
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The floating clouds go sailing — 

Sailing ghost-like far away ; 
The silvery stars come paling 

In the soft decline of day ; 
In the lake, the trees replac^, 

Shine their shadows clear and bright, 
And my heart rejoices, tracing 

There their calm and placid light. 



PULL TOGETHER. 

Ebb and flow, ebb and flow, 
Down the stream gliding ; 
Be the tide high or low. 

Gallantly riding ; 
Rocks may our path impede. 

Storms may o ertake us ; 
But, if we've courage, need 
Fortune forsake us 1 

Let us then, ebb or flow. 

Braving all weather ; 
Be the tide high or low, 
Still pull together ! 

Ebb and flow, ebb and flow, 

All things aroimd us ; 
Fortune may leave us low. 

Danger surround us ; 
But if we bravely still 

Do oiUT endeavotir. 
Strive with an earnest will. 
Sink we will never ! 

Let us, then, ebb or flow. 

Braving all weather ; 
Be our lot high or low. 
Still pull together. 
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SWEET WILLIAM. 



** Sweet William !" a maiden exclaimed, 

As her lover, young Harry, came by ; 
" Oh, Susan, are you not ashamed 

For a rival before me to sigh l " 
** Now, Harry, if jealous you are, 

The truth shall at once be confessed, 
I was going to tell my mamma 

That I thought my Sweet William the best. " 



The spot was the gajrden — the youth 

Had oft there met Susan before. 
Said he, " If you tell me the truth 

No more will I enter your door ; 
No doubt your Sweet William is rich — 

That him you prefer in my stead." 
" Ah, no ! " cried the sly little witch, 

" But I feared my Sweet William was dead." 

" And so for Sweet William you'd grieve. 

Oh ! heartless and cruel as fair, 
Yet me without pity would leave. 

But let your Sweet William beware !" 
" Oh ! Hajry — be jealous — pray do, 

But listen ere from me you go ; 
This flower that I've gathered for you — 

Is the only Sweet William I know ! " 
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THIS TIME NEXT YEAR. 

As you ask for a song, since to mirth we incline, 

I dare not refuse in a meeting like this, 
So toss up your heel-taps and pass round the wine, 

m give you a toast ere the goblet you kiss ; 
When friends meet together as we meet to-night, 

United and true — to each other so dear, 
The toast that should yield us the pui'est delight 

Is, '' May we all meet again this time next year." 

This world is a world, so the poets have sung, 

Of sorrow and trouble, of pain and of care, 
But friendship unites both the old and the young, 

And, true to each other, why need we despair T 
Whatever in the wide world oiur struggles may be 

We're rivals alone in good-fellowship here ; 
Then fill up your glasses and take it from me — 

Here's ''May we all meet again this time next 
year." 



BE MERRY, FRIENDS, TO-NIGHT. 

Be merry, friends, these fleeting hours 

Will quickly pass away. 
The brightest are the frailest flowers. 

Enjoy them while ye may ; 
If wine gives life to mirth and song, 

And song makes hearts unite 
With mirth and song the hours prolong ; — 

Be merry, friends, to-night ! 
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Be merry, friends, — 'tis fate's decree 

That some grief must know. 
Without a care how still would be 

The source whence pleasures flow ; 
'Tis only right can prove a wrong, 

But whetiier wrong or right, 
With mirth and song the hours prolong ;- 

Be merry, friends, to-night ! 

Be merry, friends, each social hour 

Bobs sorrow of a sting, 
We cannot stay Time's fleeting power, 

But we can clip his wing ; 
Then pass the jest, and troul the song 

Nor heed how quick his flight : — 
With mirth and song the hours prolong ;- 

Be merry, friends, to-night ! 



UNCHANGED TO ME. 

I would not we should meet again, 

So many years have passed. 
Since we too met and parted, when 

We looked and loved our last ; 
That brow, if marked with care and pain, 

I could not bear to see. 
In memory let it still remain 

The face unchanged to me. 

I would not we should meet and break 

The spell I hold so dear, 
From such a dream but once to wake 

Would make the future drear ; 
I know that time has dimmed my brow. 

And bow to fate's decree. 
But memory pictures, even now. 

That face unchanged to me. 
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THE WORK GIRL S HOLIDAY. 



Game away for a day from the whirl of the wheel, 

Leave the web and the warp in the loom, 
Ibfire are flowers with colours not rolled from the 
reel. 

Where the woods, far away, are in bloom ; 
Our eyes may grow dim and our faces grow pale 

In the light of the factory's glare, 
Far it's little we know of the sunshining vale. 

Or the breath of the balmy fresh air ! 

Gome away f ora day — Hark ! the whistle, the scream, 
Of the engine — ^no longer delay, 
Oh ! it's seldom we shout when they get up the steam, 
For with us it says work and not play. 



We're away ! what a day ! oh ! what pleasure to 
ride 

And to leave the tall chimneys behind ; 
See ! there are the green fields, and there is the 
tide, 

And the ships bearing down on the wind ; 
And there are the birds-— oh ? how happy and free 

Do they seem as they float up and down, 
As if they'd escaped from the city to see 

What tiie worla could be like out of town. 

We're away! what a day ! how we merrily speed 

As we seem to fly over the groimd, 
To-day the steam engine shaU work for our need. 

For once, be a merry-go-roimd. 
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Oh ! how fast ! here at last. We are out in th< 
grass, 

See the hedges are covered with "May," 
There is Harry, there's Dick, they have each go 
his lass, 

And the fiddle's beginning to play ; 
There is kiss-in-the-ring — oh ! we never have that 

We have time but to eat and to sleep. 
But here we can sing, we can dance, we can chat ; 

Come ! oiur holiday gaily we'll keep. 

We're away for a day — oh ? what joy tc 

be free 
From the whirl of the wheel and the 

glare, 
Oh ! how pleasant it is the green meadowf 

to see, 
And to breath in the balmy fresh air ! 



THE HAND. 



I have taken the hand of many. 

And found it an empty snare. 
For the grasp was not firm and steady. 

And I felt there was no truth there ; 
I have taken the hand that others 

Have feared would their white skin soil, 
And I've seldom had cause to tremble 

For the liand that was hard with toil. 
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I have taken a hand so gentle* 

A rose, had it been between, 
Ko leaf in the palm had ruffled, 

So light has the soft touch been ; 
But I've felt that its pulses quivered, 

And knew by the thrill in mine, 
There was nothing but truth between ns. 

And the touch was a spell divine. 

It is said that the brow can teach ub 

The thought that is hid within, 
That the glance of an eye can quell us. 

And the glance of the siren win ; 
I have trusted a bright smile vainly, 

I have found that a look was planned^ 
But I never was yet mistaken 

In the touch of a true right hand. 



THE OLDEST SONG. 

Oh ! for the harp of other days 

To wake some deathless strain, 
To sing as sung the olden Bards, 

Who never sung in vain ; 
" Oh ! that my lot has been to live 

With them the true and bold. 
The minstrel kings, who gave us all 

The glorious songs of old ! " 

Thus sung a Bard — ^when lo ! a lark 

Kose on the breezy air, 
Spread his bright wind, and heavenward poured 

His Jubilate there ; 
" Sweet bird " he said, '* thou teachest me 

I have not suffered wrong. 
There is but one undying lay . — 

Thine is the oldest song ! " 
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PETER THE POTTER. 



Peter the Potter he works at his mouldy 

And he whistles and sings all day ; 
And the reason that Peter's so jolly, we're told 

Is his constantly soaking his clay ; 
Now Pet^r he fashions him crockery ware, 

So he's oft in his cups, 'tis clear ; 
And they say that of idl things he takes most care 

With a jug that's to hold good beer. 
The prince of good fellows is Peter each night — 

At least so hiB neighbours say ; 
And his certainly right in his trade to delight — 

Then long may he soak his clay. 



Peter the Potter he stores up his pelf. 

He says, and the truth we own, 
As Adam himself was the first to make delf , 

His trade is the oldest known ; 
Now Peter has oft through the churchyard to wend. 

And there stands in his eye a tear 
When he thinks some old friend may be turned in 
the cud 

To a jug that's to hold good beer. 
So Peter he fills him a measure each night 

To those who have passed away. 
And he's certainly right to bid sorrow take flight — 

Then long may he soak his clay. 
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Peter the Potter's a bachelor still, 

For he says that the finest clay, 
Tho' shaped liked a Yenus and fashioned witli skill, 

It mA in the baking may ; 
So Peter he sticks to hu lathe and his mould, 

And he enyies no man his gear ; 
Content with enough to enjoy -when he's old 

His jug that shaiu hold good beer. 
Then here's to the Potter, his lathe, and his mould. 

And long may he live to say, 
" I'll work while ['m young, and when I grow old 

I will sing and I'll soak my clay." 



THE PURSUIT OF FAME. 



Wandering through a leafy lane, 

There I met with children three ; 
Such a bright-eyed fairy chain 

Seemed their merry forms to me. 
" Whither go ye, Elfins wild r 

Asked I, speaking soft and low : 
Quoth the youngest, as she smiled, 

** Echo's home we seek to know !" 

Thus it is with age and youth, 
Gentle voices lure us all ; 

Till we come to learn the truth 
Echoes only round us fall. 
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SffttiBgm a dutsteied cdl. 
Time 1 met widi students tlneey 

StrETii^ emth one to exc^ ; 

Worn with care tliej seemed to be : 

Wherefore waste life's rosj hours V* 

Said ly more in grief than blame, 

Triliii^ with life s higher powen f* 

*' We are seeking now — for fune !** 

Tfaos in 3roath and age the same, 
Mystic Toices roond ns fall 

Ontiie weazy road to fame 
Till we find them — echoes all. 



CUPID AND CHRISTMAS. 



CiTPiD — none could tell the reason — 

Ventured oat one Christmas day : 
Cheistmas said, '' Toa're oat of season. 

Silly archin, go away ; 
Yoall catch cold without your irowsera — 

See, the snow is on the ground ;" 
Bold he was, as you'll allow, sirs, 

There in winter to be found. 

But the god — 'twas very stupid. 
Made his mind up there to si&y, 

" For I want to see," said Cupid, 
" What you do when I'm away." 
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Chkistbcas, like a good old fellow, 

Cupid, wrapped beneath his vest, 
Took his seat, and then got mellow 

Where red lips the wine-cup pressed ; 
But, as Christmas sipped the nectar, 

All at once he felt him go ; 
There sat Cupid, bold as Hector, 

Swinging in the misletoe. 



All the pretty girls upstarted, 
Grather*d 'neath the pearly bough — 

Then said Cupid, still light-hearted, 
" Ha ! my boys, I have you now !" 



Christmas scarce to speak was able ! 

Such a breach of faith was this ! 
All the yoimg lads left the table 

Vowing they would have a kiss ; 
Then arose such shouts of laughter — 

Christmas said, in accents kind, 
" With the holly ever after 

Mistletoe should be combined." 



This, they tell us, is the reason 
Ever since it doth appear ; 

Love is never out of season, 
Cupid triumphs all the year. 
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THE PLUM PUDDING OF ENGLAND. 

We've long sung the praise of old English roast beef, 
The migh^ Sir Loin, and the Baron his chief. 
Bat beef without pudding, with turkey no chme, 
Tbat is not the way that we Englishmen dine. 

Then here's '* the plum pudding of England ! " 

Old English plum pudding for me ! 

• 

'Plum pudding's a mixture of all that is good. 
No Frenchman to make it ere yet understood ; 
To plain roast and boiled he too vain is to stoop. 
Roast beef he makes brick haiSy and plum pudding 

That's not the plum pudding of England ! 
The sort of plum pudding for me ! 

The commerce of England extends o'er the world. 
Where'er the winds whistle our sails are unfurled, 
Then home come our ships with plums, sugar and 

spice. 
With currants and citrons, and all that is nice 
To make the plum pudding of England. 
Old English plum pudding for me ! 

The com growing fields of old England ne'er fail. 
Our flour it is sweet and our eggs never stale. 
Our suet is fresh, but the taste to enhance 
We don't mind a dash of the Brandy from France 
To make the plum puddings of England. 
Old English plum pudding for me ! 

The man who plum pudding refuses to eat 
I'd hold you a wager at heart is a cheat, 
While he who well loves it deserves a good wife 
For he feels himself young, and a boy all his life 
While he eats the plum pudding of England. 
Old English plum pudding for me ! 
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May solid plum pudding then, year after year, 
At Christinas ne er fail us to make us good cheer ; 
Well boiled — plump and round — deck'd with holly — 

I wish 
Merry Ohristmas to all, and for ever a dish 
Of the jolly plum pudding of England ! 
Old English plum pudding — Hurrah! 



WINTER NIGHT. 

When the woods are dim and dreary. 

And the snow crowns every height. 
And the path seems long and weary, 

Tho' the stars shine clear and bright ; 
When no more the cuckoo singeth 

For no leaves are on the tree, 
And the hoar frost lightly clingeth 

Where the blossoms used to be— 
What then ? What then ? 
In spite of wind and weather, 

IU>und the fire that's blazing bright, 
We'll sing old songs together 

All the merry winter night. 

When the winds are dirges singing 

For the old, the dying year. 
Through the faithful ivy, clinging 

To the branches stripped and sere, 
When the streams no longer flowing 

Are in icy fetters bound. 
And the burdened clouds are throwing 

Darker shadows all around. 

What then ? What then ? 
When we sing old songs together 

Bound the fire that's bk^g bright, 
Worth all your summer weather 

Is a merry winter night. 
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THE SLEEP OF SORROW. 

Wake not the sleeper, weary with her sorrow ; 
Hush! let the weeper dream of joy to-morrow ; 
Only in sleep from which too soon she'll waken. 
Ceases to weep bhe lone one, hope-forsaken ; 
Sweet be the rest her weary eyelids closing, 
Oalm be her breast, like life in death reposing ; — 
Wake not the sleeper, weary with her sorrow — 
Hush! let the weeper dream of joy to-morrow. 

Lift not the veil that hides her hidden sorrow, 
Ask not her tale — ^f or all there is a morrow ; 
Why 'twas she grieved, if innocent or erring, 
Wronged or deceived no pang her heart is stirring ; 
Deem bnt if sleep from anguish can relieve her 
Fond hearts may yearn, to succour and receive her ; 
Wake not the sleeper, weary with her sorrow, — 
Hush! let the weeper dream of joy to-morrow ! 



THE DREAM OF JOY. 

O'er her features, lightly playing. 

Smiles, like gleams of fight, appear, 
ABgek whisper near her, saying, 

Bright shall be each future year ; 
Sweet must be such rosy slumber. 

Blissful themes her mind employ. 
May her waking thoughts outnumber 

All that crown her dream of joy. 

Slumber still, beloved and dear one 
Dream of bliss without aUoy ; 

Sweet it is to watch thee near one — 
Break not yet, sweet dream of joy I 
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Let no sound of mirth awake her. 

Whisper near her faint and low, 
No kind words of ours could make her 

Feel the bliss she now must know ; 
Freed from scenes of earthly sorrow, 

May the future iie*er destroy 
These bright hopes she seems to borrow 

From her transient dream of joy. 

Slumber still, &c. 



THE ICE. 

The ice — the ice has a realm of liis own, 
And he reigns a king on liis northern throne ; 
Full many have tried, but tried in vain 
To force a path through his wide domain ; 
There is many a mountain, but never a tree. 
On that dreary and desolate northern sea, 
And the shifting shoals, and the drifting rocks, 
That the mariner scares and the pilot mocks. 

Oh ! the ice, the ice ! o'er land and sea, 
No monarch so mighty reigns as he. 

The ice — ^the ice ! when he comes abroad 
His breath is as keen as the sharpest swOrd^ 
And the mightiest despot man e'er made 
Must still succumb to his strong blockade ; 
For he chains the sea in his firm embrace. 
And the river he binds to its resting-place ; 
And his banners have each a strange device, 
For never alike are the shapes of the ice. 

Oh ! the ice, &c. 



^^ 
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PIOTJ 



The ice — ^the ice ! spite of many a ban 
He IB often a stout, stauncli friend to man ; 
For he gives him health when the skaters glide 
In mad wild glee o*er the frozen tide : 
He cools the draught for the fevered lip, 
In the summer heat, when the cup we sip ; 
And he rids us of many a noisome thing 
That would spread like a plague at returning spring. 

Oh ! the ice, &c. 



PILLOWED IN SLEEP MY 
LADY LIES. 



Pillowed in sleep my lady lies. 

Let no rude sounds disturb her rest : 

In whispers soft as maiden's sighs 
Blow gently, breezes from the west. 

Steel through the woods upon the ground 

Ye winds, and make a lulling sound ; 

And bid the stream to m\u:mur low, 

And bid the torrent cease to flow, 

And sport not o'er the ocean's breast, 

Now my sweet lady sinks to rest. 

But when she wakes, then breezes bloWf 
And fan her cheeks with healthful glow; 
And make sweet music in the air 
And waft the richest odours there ; 
For she is fairer than the flowers 
Ye kiss at morning's rosy hours. 
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THERE IS A NAME I NEVER BREATHE. 



There is a name I never breathe, 

A name I may not tell ; 
They deem it is forgotten now, 

It haunts me like a spell : 
To other hearts a household word 

Familiar it may be, 
But none may ever know how sweet, 

How dear it was to me ! 

There is a voice I never hear. 

And yet its echo seems 
To haunt the places where 'twas heard, 

To come to me in dreams ; 
They sing to me the same sweet songs 

In sadness and in glee ; 
I only think of that loved voice 

That was so dear to me ! 

There is a form I never see, 

And yet, where'er I stray, 
A shadow seems to cross my path 

Of one long pass'd away ; 
They seek to know why I am sad. 

But that may never be ; 
'Twould break my heart to speak to them 

Of one still dear to me. 
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MY THREE-LEGGED STOOL. 

r^po Wki on grand oouches and loUod at my ease, 
Hftlf-amothered in velvet, back, body, and knees ; 
I have rooked in a new-fangled lounging affair 
Whioh I thought was a swing, tho' they called it a 

ohair : 
I have tried, but upon them I never could rest ; 
The Mat I am used to is that I love best, 
Tis a homely afiGsdr, but strong, cleanly, and cool, 
Li short, 'tis my favourite three-legged stool ! 

In Bommer I take it beneath the green tree 
That grows in my garden, sweet shelter for me ; 
My bmldren come round me, they sing and they 

shout. 
As they make it a plaything to carry about : 
In winter, to bed ere they early retire, 
Thoy lovinglv place it for me next the fire. 
Where nightly I sit, and I make it a rule 
My pipe to enjoy on my three-logged stool I 

M^ three-legged stool — what a tale it could tell. 

If it only could speak by some magical spell, 

Of foiends who have shared in my mimi and my 

glee. 
The dearest, long absent, and parted from me ; 
Of songs I have sung and of hands I have pressed. 
When at evening returning, upon it to rest. 
In manhood from labour, in boyhood from school — 
Yes, I ding with delight to my three-legged stool I 
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THE SONGS WE SANG TOGETHER. 



The songs we sang together , 

I cannot sing them here, 
For that sweet voice is silent 

That made those songs so dear ; 
Yet softly — oh ! so softly, 

That once was all so bright, 
I hear it, still I hear it. 

In the silence of the night. 

In dreams, upon my pillow, 
That sweet voice comes at will ; 

The songs we sang together — 
I hear — I hear them still. 



The songs we sang together 

I ne'er again shall sing ; 
When they are breathed by others 

What memories they bring l 
However sweet the singer, 

'Tis not her tones I hear. 
But that sweet voice that never 

Will cease to be so dear. 

In dreams, upon my pillow. 
That sweet voice comes at will ; 

The songs we sang together — 
I hear — ^I hear them still. 
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THE SAILOR'S LASSIE. 

'^ 'Tis three long years, my mother dear, sinoe 

Willie went away, 
I know his ship, but that's not her now taddng in 

the bay. 
Her sails were white her hall was bright, but ih(Me 

are torn and brown. 
And I have had a fearful dream that his good ship 

went down. 
When first he went my heart was glad, for then he 

said to me 
' ' I mean to marry you, dear Nell, when I come back 

from sea." 

'* If that is not his ship, my lass, come down witii 

me once more 
And watch the weather-beaten crew as they step on 

the shore :" — 
The sailors told of storms they'd braved and how 

at Boston town 
A home-bound ship became a wreck and aU her 

crew went down ; 
They named her name and how a boat had hailed 

them on their lee : — 
She wept and cried to Nelly Gray *'he11 ne*er 

return from sea." 

Full many an anxious sailor's wife stood there npon 

the beach 
With straining eyes and arms outstretched as £w as 

they could reach ; 
Poor Nelly watched them as they dacfpt their 

husbands to their breast 
'Till all, save one, who came alone, the welcome 

shore had press'd ; 
And he, a shipwrecked, rescued man, now leipt 

ashore with glee 
And cried '* I'll marry you, dear Nell, for I've oome 

back from sea." 
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UPON THE BALTIC SEA. 



I would not have thee stay, my boy, 

Thy land has need of thee. 
Thy uiip must speed away, my boy, 

To cruise the Baltic Sea ; 
Aaia the cannons* noisy strife 

Must sound from shore to shore, 
.And lightly must he think of life, 

Whad brave the battle's roar. 
.And yet, although it breaks my heart, 

To part, my boy, with thee, 
X bid thee bravely do thy part 

Upon the Baltic Sea. 



1 would not have thee stay, my boy, 

Thy father loved the sea ; 
l^one braver was, they say, my boy ; — 

He ne'er returned to me : 
And I would rather know that thou 

Slept with him 'neath the wave. 
Than see a stain upon thy brow. 

Than hear thou were not brave. 
Farewell, now proudly do thy share. 

And pray, my boy,, with mo. 
To Him who yet thy life may spare 

Upon the Baltic Sea. 
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THE FISHERMAN'S WIFE. 



'Tis a wild night out at sea, mother^ 

A wild night out at sea ; 
Heaven send that his bark may be, mother. 

Far from the rocky quay ; 
You know he is strong and brave, mothnr. 

And all for the sake of me 
He toils on the surging wave, mother, 

This wild night out at sea. 

It is not the waves I fear, mother. 

For his bark can brave the foam, 
But the rocks that lie hidden here, mother. 

Close to his wave-washed home ; 
And it is for the sake of his babe, mother. 

Now slumbering on my knee, 
That I pray Heaven him may save, mother. 

This wild night out at sea. 

The thunder rolls and crashes, 

And the waves roll mountains high, 
And the angry billow lashes 

The shore, with a pitiless cry ; 
But my babe is sweetly sleeping — 

Oh ! may it a token be. 
That his sire is in Heaven's safe keeping, 

This wild night out at sea. 
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THE SOLDIERS* BATTLE. 



Ifi bygone days — what thoughts they rai 

"V^en you and I were young, 
About brave Hood and Gollingwood 

How many a stave we sung. 
Sach hero's name then dear to fame 

We cheer'd with all our might, 
because they cared for those who shared 

The dangers of the fight. 
X don't mean now to disallow 

That chieftains brave have we, 
"When I sing the soldier's battle. 

The soldier's victory 

'Twas from the heights of Inkermann, 

All hid by mist and rain, 
^The Russian poured a countless horde 

Of troops across the plain. 
^There was not light to see to fight, 

But they their way could feel. 
And soon the foe was made to know 

The force of British steel. 
Won inch by inch they did not flinch, 

At last they made them flee ; 
That was the soldier's battle. 

The soldiers' victory ! 

'Twas Wellington, at Waterloo, 

The Frenchman's valour tried ; 
Kow, strange to see what things may be, 

We're fighting side by side. 
Well ! we forget and they forgive. 

For both have bravely done. 
And friends again must so remain, 

Since Inkermann was won. 
Tis hard to say, on that proud day, 

Which fought most gallantly ; 
But 'twas the soldier's battle, 
The soldiers' victory ! 
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How well and bravely Baglan fought, 

How gallant Oathout fell, 
How Cambridge then led on his men, 

Let fame's loud trumpet tell ; 
How Evans struggled to the last — 

What brave Sir Colin did — 
On history's page each future age, 

Ne*er let their deeds be hid. 
But when they tell of Inkermann, 

Let this the record be — 
That was ihe soldiers^ battle, 

The soldiers' victory ! 



THE JEW. 

Like seed that was flung from the hand of the sower. 

Thy people, oh ! Israel, scattered have been, 
But we germ still remained, and the scjrthe of the 
mower 
Has gathered the grain that grew lovely and 
green ; 
It ffrew in the land of thy fathers no longer. 
But bloomed where it fell, to rise noble and 
grand ; 
Transplanted the tree oft will flourish the stronger. 
Thus thy Cedar, oh, Lebanon, proudly will stand. 

Thj name, oh, Judea;— no longer a bye-word — 

Li honoiured and blessed by the nations around ; 
Thy voice is a spell, and thine honour a high word. 

With peace, love, and heaven-born charity 
crowned ; 
Then mourn not thy cities, still famous in story, 

No longer the light of their splendour renew ; 
Enough still remains of thine honour and glory 

While honoured and blest is the name of the 
Jew. 
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THE DEATH OF WELLINGTON. 



RECITATIVE. 



Peace to the mighty soul ! the fearless breast 
Of England's warrior-statesman , now at rest ; 
A nation, weeping, homage pays to him, 
Whose well-earned laurels time can never dim ; 
Whose matchless deeds upon the scroll of fame 
Need no proud record, save his peerless name. 

Wellington 



AIR. 



Weep, Britain, weep, for your hero departed, 

The valiant in war, and the gentle in peace ; 
While history's page can recall the true-hearted, 

The fame of her warrior still must increase. 
There is not a chief in the aimals of story 
For whom bloom more brightly the laurels of 
fame. 
And, oh ! deem not the grave can extinguish the 
glory 
That surrounds, like a halo, our Wellington's 
name. 

In lands far away, o'er the depths of the ocean, 

The banner of Britain he proudly unfurled ; 
Then cherish his name with a warmth and devotion, 

Whose fame has gone forth to the ends of the 
world. 
The sword of the victor may rest — but, oh ! never 

The sun of his glory in Britain will set ; 
He'll live in the hearts of her people for ever, 

Her Wellington Britain will never forgot. 



.• ■• • 
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THE DEATH OF HAVELOCK. 



SSCITATITS. 

3Iiist then in tears our triumpli end ? 

No ! for his name will never die, 
AVhile Havelock we proudly blend 

With India ! England I Victory ! 

▲IS. 

AVhen red Cawnporc was steeped in blood, 

And Delhi's streets were dark with crime, 
Serene the Christian warrior stood, 

The hero of the dreadful time ; 
His righteous sword he calmly drew, 

Such the Avenging Angel bore, 
^Vhen, silent, o'er the world he flew. 

To punish guilt unknown before. 

Swiftly to punish and to slay, 

But not revenge, the hero sped ; 
Tlirough countless hosts he clove liis way ; 

Each dastard band before him fled. 
Fight after iight he fought and won. 

Till victory could no further go, 
Tlien stood at bay — 'twas nobly done, 

With courage none but Britons know. 

Then he, with battle- was ted band. 

The martyr-soldiers of Cawnpore, 
'Mid fifty thousand took his stand. 

And fought as bravely as before. 
The succour came, safe every one. 

The war-worn warrior by their side, 
From Lucknow passed — his task was done 

For this he fought, for this he died ! 



^f^ 
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THE REA.DING GIRL. 



In the sunshine, in the daytime, 

Sat a girl beneath the tree. 
In the younger children's playtime, 

With a book upon her knee ; 
On her brow no shade of sadness 

As she bent before the page ; 
In her eye but light and gladness, 

Flush of youth, with calm of age. 

Whence that piu:e and holy feeling, 
Freed from all of earthly strife, 

0*er her spirit sweetly stealing 1 
There she read the Book of Life. 



Then a Temple seemed the wild wood, 

And I could not choose but deem 
That sweet form of perfect childhood, 

Was an angel's in a dream ; 
For I felt a presence ngar me, 

In my soul arosa this prayer : 
'* Heavenly Father, deign to hear me, 

Make me like * the reader ' there ; 

Give me grace but to inherit 
Thoughts devoid of worldly strife, 

Pure of heart, and meek of spirit, 
Thus to read the Book of Life. " 
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GO ASK THE ROSES. 

Qo Mk tho roses why they bloom. 

The streamlets why they flow, 
They'll say there is one common doom 

For all things here below ; 
The stream muHt flow towards the 

The stars must duly shine, 
And, even so, it was to be 

My lot is linked to thine. 

We do not covet all we see, 

For oft neglected lies 
Borne flower that very fair may be 

When seen by other eyes ; 
But there are secret links that bind 

What nature would combine, 
And thus it is that still I find 

My lot is linked to thine. 



BETWIXT MY LOVE AND ME. 

You ask me to remember when 

My heart first clung to thine, 
If wuitry olouds hung o*or the sky 

Or summer's golden shine ; 
I only know in winter time 

It could not, dearest, be. 
For never yet a cloud has come 

Betwixt my love and me. 

You ask mo to remember still 

The time when first we met, 
But can you wonder if I all 

Those by-gone hours forget ? 
So calmly have the years rolled on, 

So bright has been my lot, 
I cannot recoUec the time 

In which I loved thee not I 
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STIR THE FIRE. 



In the dreary winter weather, 

When the winds without are cold, 
When old friends meet all together, 

Songs are sung and tales are told ; 
Round the hearth, a joyous greeting. 

Is there more that you require 
To make up your merry meeting 1 

Stir fche fire — stir the fire ! 

Words of welcome may be spoken, 

HandB in kindness Ly brpresJ'd. 
But of ev'ry friendly token 

Hospitality's the best ; 
Then when mirth is at the strongest 

(Good old customs never tire) 
Let the one who's known you longest 

Stir the fire — stir the fire ! 

When there comes a time of sorrow 

And your friends look dark and cold. 
Never strive of them to borrow. 

Friends are parted oft by gold ; 
On your own heart be relying 

To obtain what you desire. 
There some embers must be lying, — 

Stir the fire — stir the fire ! 

But when old friends prove kind-hearted. 

Oh ! how sweet it is to meet 
Once again the long departed 

In his old accustom'd seat ; 
Then when mirth i%at the strongest 

(Good old customs never tire) 
Let the one who's known you longest 

Stir the fire — stir the fire ! 
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BLACK EYES OR BLUE. 

Bbck eyos or blae, black eyes or blue, 

Which the most lovely, most brilliant and bright t 
TImm softly beaming with heavenly hue, 

Or those shining oat like the stars of the night? 
SMh in its torn (days a mischievous part, 

Why then dispute what its colour may be ; 
Both own a language that speaks to the heart, 

CKts me the eyes that speak only to me. 

Skie love the bine for their .emperate glow, 

Some love the black for their brilliance and fire ; 
If but for me, when their tears gently flow. 

What is there more that I ne^ to desire ? 
Love from the eyes shoots his mischievous dart, 

Ncur heeds he what colour his arrows may be ; 
From black eyes or blue they go straight to IJie heart. 

Then give me the eyes that look Idndly on me. 



THE FROST UPON THE PANE. 

One winter mom in careless mood 

I tum'd to gaze upon the sky, 
But when I by my window stood. 

What dreamlike fancies met mine eye ? 
The glass was changed to fields and trees 

With feathery clouds, and waving grain, 
And fairy ships on mimic seas ; — 

It was the frost upon the pane. 
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I thought, while gazing on the view, 

What houseless forms beyond it lay, 
And then the sun came shining through. 

And soon the scene dissolved away. 
*Tis thus in sorrows darkest hours 

When most we doubt, we hope regain. 
And yielding then to brighter powers 

Grief melts like frost upon the pane. 



SLEEP, GENTLE SLEEP. 

Sleep, gentle sleep ! around my pillow 

Ye guardian angels spread your wings ; 
The moonlight sleeps upon the billow, 

A sweet good-night the cricket sings ; 
The dreamy flowers their eyes are closing, 

The stars their midnight vigils keep, 
The waves in slumber are reposing, 

Yet not to me comes gentle sleep ! 

Sleep, gentle sleep ! my limbs are weary, 

But the soft langour comes not yet. 
Through the still hours, so long and dreary^ 

Oh ! that I could awhile forget. 
Forget, though but for one brief hour, 

This grief I dare not, may not weep ; 
The parched earth pines not for the shower 

As I for thee, Oh ! gentle sleep ! 
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THE FAIR GREEN FIELDS OF 
ENGLAND. 

The fair green fields of England ! 

How beautiful and grand, 
On each domain of hiU and plain, 

Throughout our native land ; 
The golden-spangled meadows, 

And fields of waving com, 
That glad our ])leasant homesteads, 

And our native scenes adorn. 

Of France and Spain they tell in vain ; 

The only land for me 
Is the land of England's green fields, 

The empire of the free ! 

The old green fields of England ! 

How sweet it is to roam 
Where every scene is bright and bless'd 

And every spot a home ; 
Where nature is triumphant, 

And all beneath the sky 
Seems smiling in the sunshine 

Tliat lights it from on high. 

Of France and Spain, &c 

A fairer home than England 

I would not wish to know, 
Where broad and commerce-laden streams 

Through shining meadows flow ; 
^ Where industry's rewarded well. 

And honesty's a boast, 
And loyalty's a viii;ue still 

The nation loves the most. 

Of France and Spain, they boast, &c 
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SUNSHINE AND CLOUD. 



Sunshine and cloud, love, * 

Still there must be ; 
Then, if for others, 

Why not for me ? 
Bid me be happy 

Oft as you may. 
Thoughts will, unbidden, 

Darken life's ray. 

Still, when 'tis darkosi 
Light I can see : 

Thou art the sunshine 
Beaming for me. 



Sunshine and cloud, love, 

Pleasure and care, 
Others must bow to, 

I, too, must share ; 
Thankful that o'er me 

Heav'n has allowed 
Sunshine to mingle 

Where there's a cloud. 

That when 'tis darkest 
Light I can see ; — 

Thou art the sunshine 
Beaming for me* 
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TWO LITTLE YEA.RS AGO. 

The dream is o'er — I little thought 

Such bitter tears would flow, 
That lime had 'ere such changes wrought, 

Two little years ago : 
That love, that seemed undying then, 

So soon should know decay, 
That we should never meet again, 
Our paths lie wide away. 

Th^ told me he was false, and yet 

My tears refused to flow, 
I deemed not that he could forget 

Two little years ago : 
The fatal truth by all believed 

I was the last to share, 
My womins* pride my heart deceived ;^» 

liy love lies buried there. 



THE BRIDESMAID. 

She is weeping in jher chamber. 
But they wUl nbt see a trace 
Of the tears that now are falling 

On that proud and peerless face ; 
She will go with step unfailing, 

And the bridal rites attend. 
But her tears will fall unbidden 
When the cruel day shall end. 

Does she grieve to lose a sister ? 

Or was his the fatal spell 1 
Had he won her first affection ? 
Did she love him ?— who shall telL 
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They have placed a wreath of flowerets, 

Ab a bridesmaid, on her brow ; 
Bat still paler than the lilies 

Is her face beneath them now ; 
She will stand beside the altar, 

She will breathe for her the pray'r — 
Bat she'll weep not when he gazes, 
For her courage is despair ! 

From her brow she'll take the chaplel ; 

She has done her duty well ; 
Do they leave her broken-hearted I 
Did she love him '? — who can telL 



PRETTY GIRLS NO VOWS SHOULD 

BIND. 

Would you please me, don't you tease me, 

When I am not in the mind 
Words can't move me — tears reprove me— 

Pretty girls no vows should bind ; 
Say you love me — stars above me 

Not more distant still shall be ; 
Talk of dying, waste not sighing — 

Leave me happy — ^leave me free. 

When I'm older, somewhat bolder, 

Love may catch me in his net ; 
Not at present 'twould be pleasant, 

I'm too young to marry yet ; 
For that reason youth's the season 

I would gay and happy be ; 
Ifirth and laughter — ^tears hereafter — 

While I can I will be free. 



1*32 
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SWEET REMEMBERED MUSIC. 



Sweet remembered music — 

Mem'ry wakes the strings, 
When of earlier hours 

Songs some loved one sings ; 
Back the past comes gushing 

Like a stream set fire ; 
Sweet remembered music 

Sing again to me. 

Memories of our childhood ; 

Scenes forgotten long ; 
Voices, long departed. 

Live again in song ; 
All youth's smiling faces 

Still we seem to see — 
Sweet remembered music 

Sing again to me. 

Sweet is olden music 

When each gentle tone 
Wakes but chords that echo 

In the heart alone : 
Then each note reminds us 

Of our childhood's glee — 
Sweet remembered music 

Sing stgain to me. 
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WE PRIZE THE ROSE 

We prize the rose that blooms to-day ; 

To-morrow, when we see it fade, 
We sigh — then sadly turn away, 

And leave it dying in the shade ; 
*Mid other flowers more fair and bright 

We cease the lost one to regret ; 
Our tears, the transient dews of night. 

We love and lose, and then — forget. 

And thus it is of those we loved. 

Who made so happy youth's bright hours, 
To memory they have only proved 

The last faint scent of buried flowers ; 
To something human still we cling. 

The heart's deep fount unsounded yet ; 
As flowers from ashes newly spring, 

We love and lose, and then — forget. 



WHY BE SAD, MY HEART > 

They tell me love is only made 

Of false and idle dreams, 
As though we lived but in the shade 

And saw no noon-day beams ; 
I look around me, fair and bright 

I mark the beauteous flowers ; 
My bosom quickens with delight 

And owns love's magic powers. 

I know the sunbeam loves th^ rose 
[ts fragrance to impart ; 

That nothing lonely lives and blows- 
Then why be sad, my heart ? 



«# 
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Thev tell me lovo is like the beam 
That falls from April skies — 

A light that flits o'er life's dark stream- 
Then molts in loors and dies ; 

I see the clotuls dissolve in rain, 
The flowers spring up anew ; 

Thus blighted hearts their spring regain, 
And love revives more true. 

I know the world is bright and 
That beauty *11 ne'er depart — 

Tliat nothing trusting need despair, 
Tlicn why be sad, my heart ? 



WON'T YOU TELL? 

Why not toll me if you love me, 

' Bo it more, or be it less ? 
Not more distant stars above me, 

Why tlius leave me but to guess ? 
BometimoB cold and sometimes pleasant 

Tho' you frown you smile as well, 
You a 1 iddlo are at present ; — 

Do you lovo me ? won't you tell ? 

When 1 sigh, your smile provoking 

Buoys me up on hope's bright wings, 
When I'm gay, you say ** I'm joking, 

Lovers are such silly things." 
I wofeld ratlun* you'd abuse me, 

Than 'twixt Ijopo and fear thus dwell,- 
So, we'll Ray ili;it you refuse mo ; 

Ah I y<»u re hiliMit— won't you tell? 
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LOVE'S WEALTH. 



You must yield mo all your wealth, love, 

For a sordid love like mine, 
Ne'er can be repaid by stealth, love, 

So I covet all that's thine ; 
You must yield your diamond eyes, love 

All the wealth of each bright smile ; 
But your heart's the richest prize, love. 

That from thee I would beguile. 



I may be a miser — true, lovei 
But I'd own — to have and hold. 

All that now belongs to you love, 
Prize it far beyond my gold. 



You must give your golden curls, love, 

That the rays of mom eclipse. 
You must give your tears, for peai'ls, love, 

Yield to me your ruby lips ; 
You must give your riches, all, love. 

And that these I may command. 
May mine own the treasures call, love, 

Gfive them freely with — your hand. 

I may be a miser, &c. 
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NEVER NEARER STILL TO ME. 



Drifting, floating, fleeting, flying 

Through the azure blue and bright, 
Now in floods of sunshine lying, 

Purple-vested, steeped in light ; 
Smiling, though with tears o'er laden, 

Ever changing, ever new, 
Fickle as a youthful maiden, 

Ne'er the same — like I know who ! 

Cloud, through yonder azure sweeping, 
1 her emblem view in thee, 

Drifting, shifting, laughing, leaping. 
Never nearer still to me. 



In the sunbeam gaily dancing, 

Wooing every changeful wind. 
Now retreating — now advancing. 

Never in the self -same mind ; 
Thus awhile in sport displaying 

Every bright and varied hue. 
Yet thou wilt, when tired of straying. 
Melt in tears — like I know who. 

Oloud, through yonder azure sweeping 

I her emblem view in thee 
Drifting, shifting, laughing, leaping 

Nearer then at last to me. 
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I WAS SITTING IN THE SUNSHINE. 



I was sitting in the sunshine, 

I was thinking of the past, 
When a sweet Toice seemed to whisper 

'' It will all come right at last." 
Then a form, but still a shadow, 

But of one remembered well, 
Stood before me, brightly smiling, 

Did I dream it? time will tell. 

To a lone secluded valley 

« Then I seemed to pass away, 

I had known the spot from childhood, 

Had been there the Queen of May ; 
There, arrayed as for a bridal. 

Stood the friends I loved so well. 
And for me the bells were chiming ; — 

Did I dream it? time will tell. 

By the margin of the ocean 

Once again I seemed to stand ; 
There a ^Jlant ship was riding. 

And the sailors sprang to land ; 
Iklid the foremost and ti^e bravest 

Came the one I loved so well. 
Will the waves give back the absent 

Ab I dreamt it? time will telL 
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NEVER AGAIN! 

Never again shall I think of thee 

Ab I've thought of thee before, 
But that one bo fair could so faithless be, 

I shall still to the last deplore ; 
Thou hast lured me on — 'twas a Siren's part. 

And would'st still with a smile deceive, 
Thou hast crushed my faith in a woman's heart. 

And who can I now believe 

Ever again? 

Never again will I put my trust, 

Or have faith in a woman's truth, 
Thou hast scatter'd my hopes to the wind, as dvit. 

Thou hast given me age in youth ; 
I may meet the world with as calm a smile. 

And play, like the rest, my part, 
But never again will a voice beguile. 

Or a bright smile touch my heart ! 

Never again ! 



THE MUSIC OF THE HEART. 

Sing on, sing on, is youth a time for sorrow? 

Too soon will care steal o'er thy sunny brow ; 
A cloud may dim the brightness of thv morrow. 

As flowers must fade that bloom so brightly now ; 
Sing on, sing on, enough of care and sadness 

Have we who've seen our brightest hopes depart; 
My child, be thine long years of joy and gladn< 

Thine, dearest, thine tiie music of the heart. 
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Sing on, sing on, these sunny hours of childhood^ 

Too soon will, dream like, fade and pass away. 
For thee no more the flowrets of the wild wood. 

Will bloom as brightly as they bloom to-day ; 
Si]^ on, sing on, while yet to thee they render 

'nie joy hereafter they can ne*er impart ; 
Thy song will ne'er own tones moretme and tender, — 

Sing, dearest, sing while song can touch the he«rt. 



DREAM NO MORE OF ME. 



Yes ! go and dream — and on thy dreams 

May pomp and state await 
To mocK thee with those idle themes 

Thou deem'st may be thy fate ; 
Though only phantoms of the night 

May now thy solace be ; 
Dream on thy dream of false delight, 

But dream no more of me. 

Yes ! go and dream thy dream of pride ; 

No state my lot could ffive ; 
You may become another s bride. 

And 'mid earth's proud ones live ; 
It may be ott a dream, &om which 

The waking sad will be ; 
Dream as thou'rt fair thou may'tt be rich. 

But dream no more of me. 
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THE BARD'S LAST SONG. 

Yes ! take my quivering harp away. 

The harp IVe loved so long ; 
What heart now owns the minstrel's sway. 

Or beats to minstrel's song ? 
Time was when passion's lays were sung — * 

They'd wake a smile — a sigh ! 
For whom is now my wild harp strung ? 

I dream, despair, and die ! 

Then take my harp — each note unstring — 

And if a strain may live 
Of all the lays I loved to sing, 

May it this lesson give : — 
" Trust not the throng whose seeming praise 

Speaks hopes of fortune high ; 
But leaves the bard to mourn his lays — 

To dream, despair, and die !" 



1^ 



DO THEY EVER SPEAK OF ME, 

Do they ever speak of me, 

Now I'm doomed afar to roam ; 
Where I never more may be 

In the dear old house at home ? 
There are partings hard to bear ; 

Ties not sever'd b^ the sea ; 
And mv heart still lingers there — 

Do the^ ever speak of me f 
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Do they ever speak of me 

As they spoke of me of old ? 
Sadder still my heart would be 

Could I deem them stem and cold ; 
Other friends their hands may press ; 

They a truer ne'er could see — 
Do they love me more or less ? 

Do they ever speak of me 1 

Do they ever speak of me 

When they hear the songs I sung ? 
Does their fancy wander £ree 

To the days when we were young t 
It is hard to say farewell 

When " for ever" it must be, 
And to ask — what none can tell — 

Do they ever speak of me ? 



THE RIVULET. 

I know a rivulet— calmly it plays ; 

Offc by its banks in my earlier days 

Loved I its musical ripple to hear, 

Mftlriwg a melody tender and clear ; 

Sweet were the flowers by its margin that grew ; 

Those were the happiest hours that I knew ; 

Where are they now who took part in my glee f 

Only the rivulet changed not to me. 

I know a rivulet — dear to my youth — 
When I believed but in beauty and truth ; 
Deemed that my life, like the stream and the song. 
Smoothly would flow its green pathways along ; 
Beauty has faded from many a face ; 
Falsehood I find where but truth I coidd trace ; 
After long yean I return but to see 
Only the rivulet dianged not to me ! 
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THE LIFE OF A FLOWER, 

Bom in some lone vallejr, 

Shelter'd by the trees ; 
Cradled in the fninshine, 

Rock'd by every breeze — 
Grew a little flowret 

Hid from every eye, 
Till, in sportive moment. 

Game a passer-by. 
From that shady valley 

He the blossom bore, 
If ever in the wild wood 

There to flourish more. 

Near that shady valley 

Dwelt a maiden fair ; 
Her the rover gave it 

On her breast to wear ; 
More than simple flower 

Then the bloom became, 
When it fell and faded, 

Cherish'd still the same ; 
Better it had lingered 

In its native bowers ; 
Vows, when lightly spoken. 

Are but fading flowers. 

Summer came and faded ; 

Winter perished, too ; 
In that shady valley 

Spring will flowers renew ; 
But the sweetest flowret, 

Once the village pride, 
Waiting for their coming. 

Broken-hearted died. 
From that shady valley 

They the flowret bore, 
Never in the wild wood 

There to blossom more. 
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THE STORY OF THE HEART. 

Oh ! ftsk it not — it is a spell 

Too sacred to impart, 
The memory of that fitful dream, 

The story of the heart ; 
For who has never loved in vain. 

Seen no fond hope decay. 
Or breathed no sigh, or felt no pain 

In some far distant day ? 

Oh ! ask it not — ^we dare not tell 

The unbidden thought that flows. 
As streams, returning, serve to swell 

The tide from whidb they rose ; 
In vain we struggle to be free 

Frompsecret hopes and fears, 
To be what we must seem to be 

Through life's declining years. 



YOU ASK ME WHY. 

You ask me why I love you. 

And why my heart is thine. 
Go, ask the stars above you 

The reason why they shine ; 
The stars, throiigh every season. 

Their duty must fulfil. 
And I for that same reason, 

Must love you dearly stilL 

You ask what charm ^twas bound m* 

When fairer forms stood by ; 
Is every flower around me, 

The same to every eye ? 
'TIS not alone the rarest 

We prize beyond the rest, 
But you to me were fairest. 

And 00 1 loved you best ! 
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THE HOME OF THE PAST. 



They told me of a haunted houBe, 

But they had read perchance, 
A dismal tale of ghostly forms 

That filled some old romance ; 
It needed not an idle tale 

To prove such things may be. 
The dear old homo >vhere long iVe dwelt 

Seems haunted now to me. 

Whene'er I pace the silent room 

I mark the vacant chair, 
And mom'ry fondly pictures still 

The form that rested there ; 
Around our porch the woodbine clings. 

And wh^n I pass the door, 
I feel 'tis haunted by the form 

That tended it of yore* 

I mark at eve the sunset glow 

Steal through the window pane» 
I almost feel the arm in mine 

That there so oft hath lain ; 
I know these are but waking dreams, 

Faint shadows round mo cast ; — 
But who hiis never known a home 

Not haunted by the past. 
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THE LAKE. 

Teach not my heart again to love 

But let it rest, like some still lake 
Where, mirrored, sleep the stars above 

Where breathes no wind its calm to break ; 
For 1 have loved, in other yean, 

How well, how deeply, none may know, 
And wept, heaven knows what bitter tears. 

Till even tears have ceased to flow. 

Teach not my heart again to feel. 

Nor wake it from its quiet sleep, 
I would not to the world reveal 

The anguish of its hidden deep : 
No ! on the surface let it gaze 

And deem me heartless if it will, 
The blighted hopes of other days 

Must slumber there in silence stilL 



JOURNEYING ON. 

Journeying on — ^we are pilgrims all. 

From the cradle to the grave, 
Some at the first mile faint and fall, 

While others are strong and brave ; 
Great is the crowd, and 'tis oft in vain 

That we struggle life's path along, 
But we never should deem it too late to gain 
A place in the foremost throng. 

Journeying on — 'tis a weary road, 
For all not strewed with flowers, 
But many are doomed to bear a load 
That is heavier far than ouri. 
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Joumejring on — ^as through life we go^ 
If the strong would help the weak, 
How many a tide of human woe 

We could turn by the aid they seek ; 
Tib little that each by himself can do, 
And far brighter the world would be, 
If we would to each other prove more true, 
And do good in our own degree. 

''&B a weary road, and with thorns beset. 

Bat few by the way would fall, 
Journeying on, did we ne'er forget 
That the world was made for all. 



GO THOU MOONBEAM. 

€k> thou moonbeam soft and tender, 

Seek the lattice where she sleeps. 
Tell her I my blessings send her 

O'er the wave thy pale light steeps ; 
Here my lonely midwatch keeping. 

While I gaze on yon bright star. 
Her bright eyes in azure sleeping 

Seem to watch me from afar. 

Go thou gentle breeze and waft her 

All imr sighs ere morning beams, 
Words I ne'er may speak hereafter 

Whisper to her in her dreams ; 
Tell her on this distant ocean 

Storms may come and tempests roar, 
But my hearts first fond affection 

Nought can wreck till life is o'er. 
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THE NORMAN ARCH. 

Hard bv a quiet country town 

Standeth a ruin grey and hoar. 
Of all its glory and renown 

Perfect alone its sculptured door : 
The Norman Arch, as in its prime, 

Still marks the date, the builders tell, 
Standing the finger-poist of time, 

That points out many a magic spell, 
A spell that calls up days of yore 
When mail-clad knights passed that old church door. 

Many a bride in bright array 

Has passed that porch witii her maidens fair, 
Man^ a knight in plumage gay 

'Imd gathered clan stood proudly there : 
But time passed by — and then they hung 

His banner o'er the trophied stall. 
The prayer was said and the mass was sung — 

And now there's left but the crumbling wall. 
And chief and serf of the days of yore 
Alike they rest near the old church door. 

Many a day of village mirth 

That spot has been of old the scene, 
Sreyet uiey slept in the clay cold earth 

Who blithely danced on its open green ; 
Let them rest---they were good and just, 

And mighty, some, in their manhood's prime ; 
Bat rain enshrines their nameless dust 

And the Norman Arch — the hand of time, 
It stands to tell, as it told before. 
That all must pass through tiie old church door. 
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UNDERNEATH YOUR WINDOW, 



Underneath your window — 

Ah ! you little knew. 
How 1 watched and waited 

For one glimpse of you ; 
But to cattm your shadow 

Passing o'er the blind, 
But to feel the presence 

Of the form behind^ 

Underneath your window 

When the sun was low, 
Watching in the garden 

Where the roses blow ; 
But to catch the murmurs 

Of your latest &ong, 
But to hear its music 

Borne the breeze along. 

Underneath your window. 

Loitering at the gate, 
But to know I'm near you, 

Ah ! how oft 1 wait ; 
Till the stara above me 

Shine out clear and bright, — 
Then to faintly murmur 

''Sweet loye mine — good night ! '* 
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FLOATING IN THE AIR. 



The ear^ beneath, and the akies aboye, 

And a£ar the flowing tide, 
Where all is light, where all is bright, 

How sweet 'twould be to glide ; 
The air to cleave and the earth to leare. 

Or the billows breast to skim. 
Or to take my flight in the pale moonlight 

When tiie shades of eve grow dim. 

Oh ! this wonld be the life for me, 

The eagle's realm to share, 
Or to stem the waye and the storm to brave. 

For in spirit I am there. 



A thousand vales, and a thousand hills, 

And aroimd the boundless blue, 
Below, the streams, and, above, the beams, 

And to see them at a view ; 
On outspread wing to soar and sing 

Where the clouds are tipped with gold, 
To break earth's chain and awhile retain 

M7 freedom uncontrolled ! 

Oh ! this would be the life for me, 
O'er earth and sea and air. 

My chain to break, my flight to take. 
Far in spirit I am there! 
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MULTUM IN PARVO. 

A river's source is oft a tiny spring, 

A mighty Isle an ocean waif of yore ; 
The weakest to the strong must ever cling, 

A little help will bridge thought's channel o'er ; 
A little acorn may become a tree, 

A little bud may bloom a beauteous flower ; 
Nothing is little in its own degree, 

An age may be made famous in an hour. 

A little seed, when placed in earth or brain, 

Expands with time, and quickens in the soul. 
So knowledge, stagnant never can remain, 

'Tis little atoms make the wond'rous whole ; 
A little knowledge never then despise. 

There must be little ere there can be more. 
The lightest things are those that highest rise. 

We can but reap where others sowed before ! 



SPIRIT RAPPING. 

Oh, dear ! what is this ? I ne'er felt it before ! 

In my bosom I feel a strange tapping, 
I fear master Cupid has knocked at the door. 

It must be his spirit that's rapping ; 
And yet that can't be for he's blmd, poets sing 

And has ne'er where I've dwelt been a renter. 
Besides, I'm resolved he must come with a ring. 

Before I permit him to enter. 

Bap, rap — there again, pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat. 
In my bosom I feel a strange tapping ; 

But what is the medium^ answer me that. 
For I cannot believe spirit rapping. 
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I have struggled in vain to get over my pain, 

But I still am to do it not able, 
I have vowed Lovb o*er me no advantage should gaiiK, 

And now he seems tummg the table ; 
In spite of myself there are voices I hear, 

That speak of the future, prophetic. 
Love must be the medium, that s very clear. 

And I am the Lady-magnetic ! 

Rap, rap — there again, I must yield to my fate, 
'Tis thus we may all be caught napping ; 

'' Young ladies, you'll all find out, early or late. 
That Love is ihe true spirit rapping." 



MY STAR OF LOVE. 

I thought, while gazing on yon star, 

It seem'd to have a look of thee. 
But yet its ray was distant far. 

And thou art still so near to me. 
But like that star, whose heavenly beam. 

Looks kindly down from realms above, 
Or near, or far, thou still wouldst seem 

My star of love ! my star of love ! 

I look'd again, and then there came 

A cloud between that star and me. 
Ah ! no, I sigh*d, then breathed thy name, 

Thy star I know it cannot be. 
'Twas nothing but a passing shade ; 

Again that star shone bright above, 
And like thy tears, it brighter made 

My star of love ! my star of love ! 
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I WOULD NOT HAVE THEE WEEP 

FOB ME. 



I would not have thee weep for me. 

Nor hush one joyous tone, 
My sorrows sacred, still must be, 

For they are mine alone ; 
It may be, while I weep apart. 

That some will pass away, 
I would not make another's heart 

Than mine less light and gay. 

We all have known some secret oare. 

Have owned a hidden grief 
Some friendly heart would freely share, 

Tet yield us no relief ; 
Then ask me not, if I am sad, 

From whence, my sorrow flows, 
To see kind friends around me glad 

Will lighten half my woes. 

The happiest moijients that we knew. 

How soon they all flew past, 
Will time not heal our sorrows too, 

Though bitter while they last? 
Then do not let my gloom to-day 

Your present mirth destroy, 
And when the cloud has cleared away 

rU share with thee my joy. 
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THE IRONSIDES OK ENGLAND. 



Old England's glorious wooden walls 

Were once our country's pride, 
"Where'er a keel could float they all 

The world in arms defied ; 
When Nelson fought and Dibdin sung, 

No iron ships had we. 
But arm to arm we boldly met 

The bravest on the sea. 

And so we would again, my boys 
In spite of wounds and scars, 

For hearts of oak may still be found 
In England's jolly tars. 



They threaten now, with mail-clad ships. 

Our commerce and our trade. 
The proof, my hearties, still must be 

Of what their men are made ; 
If they have castles on the deep, 

Why we can build as stout. 
It comes to this, that both must meet 

like men, and fight it out. 

In spite of steel and steam, my boys. 
There's nothing still debars 

The British fleet the world to beat. 
With England's jolly tars 
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The Lronsides of England, then, 
MnBt proudly take their place. 
And iteam, instead of wind and tide, 

Aflnst UB to give chase : 
A precious change is this, my boys, 

For tars like you and me, 
WhoVe served on board a man-o'-war. 
And lived at last to see. 

Our duly still we'll do, my boys. 
And bless our lucky stars 

That, alter what they wiUy they eamnoi 
England's jolly tars ! 



I HEARD A VOICE.— Duet. 

Ist, — I heard a voice in the tranquil night 
Waking the woods with its glad delight. 

2nd. — ^I heard a voice in the greenwood tree 
Filling the grove with its melody. 

Both, — Now joyful as the festive lute. 

Now plaintive as the dulcet flute. 

Now loud and sweet, now soft and clear. 

It stole upon the listening ear. 

2nd, — The nodding flowers that bloomad around 
Seemed listening to the blissful sound. 
While from the cloudless skies above. 
The silent stars looked down in love. 

Both, — 'Twas but a bird, that, the whole nightlong, 
Poured forth its soul in a gush of song ; 
Sorrow it knew not— oh ! would that we 
Might sing like that birdin thegreenwood tree. 
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SUNRISE. 



SuuriBO on the hills ! 

A flood of golden light ! 
A thousand gushing iQls 

Reflect the glorious sight ! 
The song of many a bird 

Now echoes l^ough the grove, 
And everywhere is heard 

The sound of joy and love. 
The busy voice of day 

The peopled city fills ; 
Up ! up ! for far away 

'Tis sunrise on the hills ! 



Sunrise on the hills ! 

Night's veil is torn aside ; 
The welcome daylight fills 

Creation far and wide ; 
No more the sailor steers 

His vessel by the star. 
No hidden rock he f ^ars. 

The land is still afar — 
While^ whistling at his plough, 

The earth the peasant tills ; 
The world's awaong now : — 

'Tis sunrise on the hills. 
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SUNSET. 



SauMi in the floiray dale, 

SunMi in the ulTery bay, 
Srening qtreada her ebon veil, 

Darker ahadowa round us play ; 
Slowlr o*er the diatant scene 

Faui the fflorioiia setting sun ; 
Who oan teU what he hath seen 

Since the hosy digr begun ? 

Sunset in the golden west ; 

Steeped in draw each flowret weeps ; 
*Tts the sacred hour of rest, 

hfhoiQT ends and sorrow sleeps ; 
Oalm and blessed are the hours, 

When the busy day is done ; 
Sleep and sweet repose be ours, 

Tranquil as yon setting sun. 



THE WATER. . 



It is a bri^t and blessed thing, 

A joy-giTer to earth. 
It bursts from many a hidden spring, 

In many a oaye has birth ; 
It gushes from the mountain peaks, 

fi glitters in the sun. 
And where the torrent bounds and leaps 

Its course is never done. 
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It whispera in the grassy dell 

Where happy cmldhood plays ; 
The sweet wild flower knows it well» 

The herb its law obeys ; 
It sparkles in the dews of night 

A gem. a ray, a star. 
And in tne fountain's liquid li^^ 

How bright its glories are I 



It sleeps within its frozen home. 

Where man may never be. 
Then grandly marches o'er the foam. 

When Gkxl has set it firee. 
It echoes back the thunder's crash 

When mighty tempests blow, 
And giant waves the breakers lash 

Where the seamen fears to go. 

It sings when falls the gentle shower, 

It cUnces in the hail, 
And when the snow-fli^e hides the flower 

'Tis sweet to see it saiL 
Calm as a sleej^ing child it lies, 

It wakes majestic — grand ; 
[t paints the rainbow in the skies, 

And beautifies the land. 



'Tis held in evezr fleecy doud 

That's silvered by the sun ; . 
It flows for all alike, endowed 

With health for every one ; 
It fills the rich and clustering vine, 

It makes the fruit to grow. 
The fleecy flocks, the lowing kine. 

It countless blessings kxio^. 
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Oh ! is it not a holy thing, 

And sanctified for all, 
That pure and eTerlasting spring 

From whence such blessings UH ? 
The water ! water ! sea and sky 

Pkx)claim its wondrous worth ; 
The type of immortality ! 

Life-giirer to the earth ! 



^* ANGELS LISTEN WHEN SHE SPEAKS.' 

Low her Toice is, soft and kind 
Sorrow ne'er appeals in vain ; 

She can soothe the troubled mind, 
Bid despair to hope again ; 

She is good, and kind, and true, 
Her the weeping mourner seeks, 

Holy words her lips bedew, 

'^ Angels listen when she speaks."'"' 

From her lips but words of truth 

Fall, like manna from above. 
All the innocence of youth. 

All the strength of perfect love ; 
Ne'er a thought unkind, unjust. 

Brings the rose-tint to her cheeks. 
Still she bids us hope and trust, 

*' Angels listen when she speaJu." 



" Angielf listen when the speaks." 

Sabl OV BOCHBtTBa. 
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I HAVE WAITED FOR THY COMING. 



I have waited for thy coming 

As the flow'ret for the dew, 
Ab the swallow for the spring-time. 

Or the lark for mom's bright blue ; 
I have waited in the starlight 

On the spot where oft we met ; 
I have lingered in the noon-tide, 

But Tm lonely, lonely yet. 
By the streamlet and the foimtain — 

In the valley, on the hill— 
I have waited for thy coming, — 

Thou has left me lonely still. 



I have waited for thy coming 

Niffht by night, and day by day, 
For rm happy when you're near me, 

But I'm sad when you're away ; 
In my dreams alone I view thee, 

But they only bring me pain, 
For too soon the spell is broken, 

Aad I wake to watch again. 
By the streamlet and the fountain. 

In the valley, on the hill, 
I have waited for thy coming, — 

Do not leave me lonely stiU. 
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EVENING. 



In the Weit the snn dedining 

BinkB beneath the nunmtain heifjttt, 
Tintm the doodi with golden lining, 
Sati the hills with mlnoi ahining : 
Then bids all the world good nig^ 

Goodni^! Goodn^! 



In the wind the grasa is bending ; 

Flowers now slumber in the shade ; 
Birds to seek their nest are wending ; 
Floeka in fold the shepherds tending; 
Homeward hies the mountain maid. 
Good nig^t ! €k>od ni^t ! 

Bleaker winds the flowers benumbing ; 

On the hearth the cricket sings ; 
Home the laden bee flies humming, 
And the drowsy bat is coming. 

Darting on his leathern wings. 

Good nig^t ! Good ni^t ! 

Man now seeks his peaceful dwelling, 

Oirdea round the ruddy blaze. 
Of the sweets of labour telling, 
Till his heart, with rapture swelling. 
Grateful gives his Maker praise. 

Qood night ! Good night ! 
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LET US ROAM. 



Where the woodside shadows play 

At the sweet decline of day, 
And the honey-laden bee goes murm'ring home ; 

When the mill-stream is at rest 

With the lilies on its breast, 
Through the meadows, in the twilight, let us roam. 



When the birds their vespers sing. 

And the moth is on the wing, 
And the drowsy bat is flitting round the dome ; 

When the breezes, lightly borne. 

Sing amid the ripen'd com, 
Through the meadows, in the twilight, let us roam. 



When the grass with dew is damp, 

Where the glow-worm hangs her lamp, 
To light the fays and fairies when they come ; 

And the nightingale's clear song, 

Sweetly st^k our path alon^^. 
Through the meadows, in the twiUght, let us roam. 
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FOR THY SAKE AND MINE. 



Though sorrow's cloud our path may shade, 

I will not now repine, 
But hopeful, point before me still, 

For thy sake, loye, and mine ; 
Our past has been a dreary time, 

If judged by fortune's rajrs, 
But still we'll struggle bravely on, 

And hope for brighter days. 

Thro' weal or woe. whatever betide, 
My lot shall still be thine, 

I'll hope for happier days to come. 
For thy sake, loye, and mine. 



Should fortune's smile upon us beam, 

We've known enough of care, 
To prize the blessing when it comes, 

Joid still let others share ; 
It is not wealth alone can shed 

On life its purest rays, 
Then, trusting in each other still, 

Let's hope n)r brighter days. 

• 

Tho' fortune frown or brightly smile 

I will not now repine. 
But hope for happier days to come, 

For thy sake, love, and mine. 
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FAR, FAR AWAY AT SEA. 



** Far, far away at sea :" 

Thus I heard a mother sing, 
With her child upon her knee ; 

'TwB a merry, winsome thing. 
In its bright blue laughing eye. 

There an angel you might trace ; 
But the mother breath'd a sigh 

As she gassed into its face ; 
And she luitened to the wind, 

As she rocked it on her knee, 
And it told me that her mind 

Was far away at sea. 



Far, far away at sea, 

There are many that we love ; 
But, wherever they may be, 

There is One who rules above ; 
And we breathe a prav'r to Him, 

Who alone has pow r to save, 
When the night is dark and dim. 

And the tempests loudly rave ; 
And the stars that d'er us glide, 

Seem to answer, " Trust in Me, 
For My hand is on the tide, 

Far, far away at sea. " 
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WHAT I LOVE BEST. 



Ill tell yon what I love the best, 

Though in this world I find, 
'Tis they who take things as they come 

Who most leave care behind ; 
Contented thus I laugh and sing, 

While others rail and preach, 
The reason is, I covet not 

The things beyond my reach. 

I more than gold, or hoarded wealth. 
Love labour and love rest. 

But honest hearts and earnest deed* 
Are things that I love best 



I love a £riend who's not ashamed 

To meet me face to face, 
I love a bright and sunny smile 

On woman's brow ip trace ; 
I love to feel, if good I've done 

To one of low degree. 
That were our fates reversed, that one 

Would do the same for me ! 

I love the winter's warm fireside. 
The song, the dance, the jest ; 

But most the welcome that £ meet 
Is what I love the best. 
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I lore to hear a wise man speak 

With all his learned lore ; 
I love the simple songs oft sung 

Beside the cottage door ; 
To me '* the meanest flower that blows " 

Is beautiful to see, 
But arty in all its varied forms, 
Is still beloved by me. 

I love the good, the just, the true, 

No matter great or small, 
But most the maid who loveth me, 
I love the best of alL 



JOY AND GRIEF. 

When joy — an unexpected friend, 

Oasts wealth and pleasure at your feet. 
Take heed — 'tis easy to unbend. 

But harder then distress to meet ; 
The sky cannot be always fair. 

In joy remember sorrows past. 
Excess is always hard to bear. 

The cup that's sweetest cloys at last ! 

When grief — an uninvited guest. 

Appears, be sure 'tis not in vain. 
Take nope then to your aching breast 

And strive thy courage to sustain ; 
Think care is but a chastening love. 

And sorrow but a wintry day ; 
The future may the brighter prove 

And all again be snuUng May. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE. 



Oh ! Bay not that the golden age 

May never more return, 
The past is not the only page 

From which we hope to leam ; 
The present has its golden rules, 

Its precepts to impart, 
And would we bring them all to view, 

WeVe but to search the heart. 

The present has its golden fields, 

Its rare and radiant girls 
Whose clustering locks such treasure yields. 

Such wealth of clustering curls ; 
The golden stars that shine above 

In skies serene and cool ; 
And friends to pri2se and hearts to love, 

Is still a golden rule. 

Has not the future golden hopes. 

And prizes to be won ? 
'Tis in the past the dreamer gropes, 

The worker views the sun ; 
Then why, my friend, should you or I 

For what is past repine. 
When much concealed for us may be 

That's gold within the mine \ 
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A DAY-DREAM. 



I have dreamed — and oh ! how iweetly. 

That I cherished in my breast, 
A little bird that nestled, 

And, contented, there would rest ; 
How my timid bosom flutter'd 

When its name I murmur'd o'er. 
It was Love — ^but ah ! it left me, 

'Twas a day-dream — ^nothing more. 

I have dreamed of sweet home-music, 
Songs I sung in happy days, 

When I heeded not who listened 
So that one my song would praise ; 

Now my voice has lost its sweetness. 
And the spell of song is o'er. 

For those simple strains remind me 

' Of the past--and nothing more. 

I have dreamed — and oh! how vainly, 

Of a sweet, but whisper'd, word, 
But to me 'twas never spoken. 

And I sighed alone — ^unheard ; 
O'er my path there came a shadow. 

And my future darken'd o'er. 
And the brightness of my morrow. 

Was a day-dream — nothing more ! 
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FRIENDSHIP, LOVE AND ROSES. 

I flither'd a garland of roses one d&y, 

^Niras Friendship that bade me to rifle the bowers, 
Retoming young Cupid I met on my way. 

Who blamed me for culling the best of his flowers ; 
" A punishment meet for your fault must be found. 

For stealing my blooms where I'd chosen to 
hide them," 
He said, then the Roses together he bound, 

And soon with a true-loyer's knot fast he tied 
them. 

To Friendship I offer'd my roses, but he 
Grew bold when he saw Loys's gay ribbon 
about them, 
And said unless his I consented to be, 
I might take back my roses and he'd do 
without them. 

I took back my garland of Roses, but soon 

I found that the hue of decay hovered o'er them, 
I sought out young Love, and I asked as a boon 

That he would to freshness and beauty restore 
them ; 
"Ah well," he replied, "you've yourself been to 
blame, 

Butgoback to Friendship once more andendeavour 
To make him the garland accept in my name, 

And then will the Roses bloom brightly as ever." 

To Friendship I went, and Love's message 
conveyed. 
The garland he took and the Love-Knot he 
tightened. 
But the Roses that made up Love's wreath 
I'm afraid 
The only ones were [not that blush'd as 
they brighten'd* 
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HOPES AND FEARS. 



I heard a maiden singing. 

Singing at her spinning wheel, 
** The new year is beginning, 

Hopes and fears upon me steal ; 
'Tis a voyage — ah ! long and weary, 

All across the gloomy sea. 
And the winter left me dreary, 

And the spring comes back to me ; 
And the winds sing songs of gladness 

As they greet the welcome sun. 
But my heart is filled with sadness 

Now the new year is begun." 



I saw the maiden spinning 

At her door — *twas autumn time. 
And I heard her sadly singing, 

'Twas the same low mournful rhyme, 
** The birds have all departed 

From their home beneath the eaves, 
They have left me, broken hearted, 

With the wind and falling leaves ; 
And his voice comes not to cheer me. 

Long has passed the looked-for day, 
That he promised to be near me. 

And the old year wears away." 
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MY LOVE FOR THEE! 

My love for thee — my love for thee ! 

It is a bright and blessed thing. 
It keeps my spirit pure and free, 

It fans me with an AngeVs wing ; 
It gives me visions of delight, 

And in my deepest dreams I see 
A watchful Angel clothed in light, 

The Spirit of my love for thee. 

My love for thee— my love for thee. 

It is the one bright star whose ray 
Shines o'er my path, that else would be 

A void by night, a gloom by day ; 
It gave me hope when hope had fled, 

When earth no future had for me. 
And now its light is o'er me shed 

I live but in my love for thee. 



OH! FOR THE BREEZY SHORE 

Oh ! for the breezy shore I 

Oh ! for the bounding sea ! 
The wind and the water's roar. 

They are the joys for me ! 
Others may seeks the dells, 

The calm of the voiceless stream. 
The shade, where the violet dwells 

Asleep in a noonday dream. 
Give me to rove at will. 

Barren although they be, 
The steep, and the stormy hill 

Or the heath where the winds blow free ! 
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Oh ! for the mighty woods ! 

Pride of my native clime ! 
Oh! for the stormy floods, 

Fearful, but yet sublime ! 
Others may seek the bowers. 

May rove where the lilies dwell ; 
I never cared for flowers, 

I loved the wild too well ; 
Give me the rocks and caves, 

The hills and the mountains grand, 
The cliffs and the dark blue waves 

That circle my native land. 



MANY A TIME. 

Many a time I have thought of thee 

On a dim and distant shore. 
And I wondered then if I e'er should see 

The home of my heart once more ; 
Weary and sad I have sighed for rest 

But it came not, e'en in sleep ; 
Dreaming yoiu: hand in my own I press'd. 

Till I woke — again to weep ! 

Many a time ! many a time ! 

There was tiie harp you loved so well. 

There were your birds and flowers ; 
But the morning came, and it broke the spell. 

And I thought, what a fate was ours ! 
Did you not plight me your troth I and yet 

I left you unfettered — ^free ! 
Why did I think that you might forget ? 

Yet the thought would come to me. 
Manyatime! [manyatime! 
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DO THEY THINK OF ME AT HOME > 



1>o they think of me at home, 

Do they ever think of me ? 
I who shared their every grief, 

I who mingled in their glee 1 
Have their hearts grown cold and strange 

To one now doomed to roam 1 
I would give the world to know ; — 

Do they think of me at home ? 

Do they think of me at eve ? 

Of the songs I nsed to sing ? 
Is the harp I struck untouched, 

Does another wake the string 1 
Will no kind forgiving word 

Come across the ocean's foam ? 
Shall I never cease to sigh — 

Do they think of me at home ? 

Do they think of how I loved 

In those happy early days 1 
Do they think of him who came, 

But could never win their praise ? 
I am happy by his side 

And &om mine he*ll never roam ; 
But my heart will sadly ask 

Do they think of me at home ? 
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CHRISTMAS TIME! 

'lis Christmas time ! Away with reasou, 

For awhile let folly reign, 
Pleasure, too, will have its season. 

Or we all have lived in vain ; 
Fill the window pane with holly. 

Deck the room with misletoe, 
Cynics may call this a folly, 

Folly reigns ! then be it so I 

'Tis Christmas time, and household places 

Once again are all restored, 
Re-uniting absent faces 

Bound the happy festive board ; 
Childhood's past — ^and boys have started 

Suddenly, it seems, to men ; 
But, they still are merry-hearted, 

So — let's all be boys again I 

'Tis Christmas time —I well remember 

How, years back, some well-known song 
Cheered the dreary, dark, December, 

When the winter nights were long : 
Dearer than each new formed treasure. 

Still that song of home shall be. 
Bringing back each gone-by pleasure. 

When winter time was spring to me ! 

'Tis winter time — the snow is clinging. 

To the branches stripped and sere, 
And the wintry winds are singing, 

Dirges for the dying year ; 
But we'll pile the yule log higher, 

'Till it sparkles clear and bright, 
And thus aroimd our cheerful hre. 

With song and wassail crown the night I 
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GIVE ME SONG FOR SONG. 

For the bee there is the flower, 

For the bird the babny air, 
For the tree the sun and shower, 

When the winter leaves it bare ; 
On the earth there's nothing lonely. 

Nothing left to perish long, 
But for thee — I ask thee only, 

Dearest, give me song for song. 

The wind sings to the ocean. 

The birds sing to the sky. 
The streamlet's gentle motion 

Is the lily's lullaby ; 
The zephyr to the flowers 

As it passes sings along ; 
But not such strains as ours 

When you give me song for song. 



THIS OWN DEAR GIRL OF MINE. 

In truth she is a rare girl, 

A comely, young, and fair girl, 

I'd not have you compare girl 

With her I think divine ; 
Her brow it is the whitest. 
Her eye it is the brightest. 
Her step it is the lightest, — 

This own dear girl of mine. 
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Her voice it is the sweetest, 
Her form it is the neatest. 
Her lips are the discreetest, 

Lake roses they entwine : 
I would not she were older, 
I would not she were colder, 
I would not have her bolder, — 

This own dear girl of mine. 

Through life I'll shield and guard her, 
Mv love shall still reward her, 
Till death I'll ne'er discard her. 

But make her heart my shrine : 
For she's in truth a rare one, 
A trusting, loving, fair one, 
And ne'er will I compare one 

To this sweet girl of mine. 



THE SPELL THAT CLINGS TO ME, 

Were I a breeze I'd whisper 

Thy name to every flower, 
To bird and bee I'd murmur 

The magic of thy power ; 
I'd waft it to the mountains. 

And o'er the ripling streams, 
And through the silent meadows 

Like music heard in dreams, 
for thy sweet name is dearer 

Than all the world can be. 
The magic of its music 

The spell tliat clings to me. 
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Were I a breeze I'd linger 

To kiss th^ brow so fair, 
I*d sport amid thy tresses 

And wave thy flowing hair ; 
I'd fan thy cheek of beauty. 

Around thy lips I'd pUy, 
To hear thy heart's confession 

When all were far away ; 
For oh ! thy lips might teach me 

Thy heart was not so free, 
And that I still might cherish 

The spell that clmgs to me. 



THE USE OF SUNSHINE. 

Oh ! a blessed thing is sunshine 

When its bright and golden ray, 
Lights the forest and the meadows, 

And the Tallies far away . 
When it peeps in shady places 

Through some dark old forest tree, 
Or falls in all its splendour 

On the bounding summer sea. 

Would we ask the use of sunshine 1 

'Tis when its bright beams play 
On objects dark and dreary 

When the sunshine is away ; 
When the mourner s path it brightcng. 

When no other friend is near. 
There is nothing like the sunshine 

The lonely heart to cheer. 
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Then a blessing on the sunshine 

For how vain would be the showers 
Did its genial warmth restore not 

The fragrance to the flowers : 
In the lightest of our pleasures 

We its influence obey, 
And the saddest heart rejoices 

When the sunbeams dance and play. 



AS FLOWERS REVIVE IN GENTLE 

RAIN. 



One summer mom I paused to gaze 

Upon the clouds that floated by, 
Reflected in the morning rajrs, 

I pictured landscapes in tiie sky ; 
The hills were steeped in golden Ught, — 

I turned — and then I looked in vain, 
The vision melted from my sight, 

The clouds dissolved in gentle rain, 

'"Tis thus" I said "in youth's bright hours. 

What most we love, first fades away ;" 
But, as I mused, I marked the flowers 

That bloomed around me fair and gay ; 
And then my heart rebuked my fears, 

Tho* we may not past joys reclaim. 
Our hopes are oft renewed in tears. 

As flowers revive in gentle rain. 
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THE OLD CHURCH CHIMES. 

What memoiies of the past 
Heem borne upon the blaat, 
An the wild wind hurries past 

With its stormy riijrmes ; 
When, mingled with its song, 
The music, loud and long, 
\n gently borne along, 

Of the old church chimes ! 

Those joyful Tillage bells 
How much their music tells 
When memory fondly dwells 

On ike early times, 
But there's much of sadness too 
When we think of all, how few 
May listen as we do 

To the old church chimes. 

What changes there have been 
8ince first upon the green 
In childhood we were seen 

Playing *neath the limes ; 
Now others gather round 
To frolic on the ground 
And listen to the sound 

Of the old church chimes. 

As age steels on apace 
And wrinkles marK the face 
A warning we may trace 

As we hear oft times, 
The music of the bells 
That sweetly, sadly, tells. 
That but our passing knells 

Are the old church chimoR. 
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THE FADING VIOLET. 

A little child, in sportive mood 

In winter searched the leafless wood 

To find a lingering flower ; 
Half hid, 'neath dead leaves scattered round, 
A fading violet she found, 
Sole treasure of the hour, 

She snatched the prize, yet trembling stood, 
The piercing wind blew through the wood. 

The storm began to lower ; 
At night she laid her down to rest,^ 
The bloom soon perished on her breast ; 

She died ere morning's hour. 

The mother wept in mute despair. 
The lifeless child slept calmly there 

And clasped the withered bloom ; 
The spring returned, the woods were green. 
The Yiolete bloomed by her unseen — 

They decked her early tomb. 



MAY SONG. 

Come drive the cruel winter out 
For he too long has lingerd, 

And bid the smiling May return, 
Ked-lipped, and rosy-finger'd ; 

And let the earth with flowers be crown*d 

And bid the woods with song resound. 
Betum, sweet smiling May ! 



# 
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Pile up the logs upon the fire, 

We need them not in spring, boys. 

And let it be his funeral pyre. 

The stem old Winter King, boys. 

And from his ashes we will raise 

The fruits that come in autumn days ! 
Betum, sweet smiling May. 

The winter's dead ! The spring bursts oat ! 

I hear the sweet birds singing, 
Its perfume to the genial breeze 

The white-wing'd May is flinging— 
The bee's abroad on busy wing. 
The flowers all welcome back the spring. 

She comes ! sweet smiling May ! 



EVENING. 

Softly the summer winds blow o'er the lake. 

Faintly the golden light fades in the west, 
Sweetly the song of birds sounds in the brake. 

Nature now tranquilly sinks into rest ; 
Calmly the early stars shine in the sky, 

Down by the streamlet the lily-beUs close. 
Homeward on weary wing swallows now fly, — 

All is tranquility, calm and repose. 

Evening, sweet evening, how blest is the hour 

That brings to^the weary some moments of rest. 
Shade to the woodlands, and dew to the flower, 

And sleep to the mourner with sorrow oppress'd ; 
If from those heavenly regions above. 

Angels may stray, 'tis at summer day's close. 
Heaven and earth then seem blended in love, 

All is tranquility, calm and repose. 
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THE WIND KING. 



The wind, the wind, the rapid wind ! 

It leaves the tall ship far behind ; 

From pole to pole, irom. sphere to sphere, 

It races the light in its mad career ; 

The ocean waves are its pla3rthingB bold, 

And it scatters the sand of the deserts old, 

It sings and it shouts till the frightened earth 

Trembles and quakes at its fearful mirth ; 

The chain was ne'er forged that its strength may bind, 

For a mighty king is the giant wind. 



The wind, the wind, the gentle wind ! 
Though a cruel king, he is sometimes kind ; 
For he bears the seeds in his strong right hand. 
And he wafts them afar to some bimren strand : 
He scatters the leaves in the autumn time 
But he spares the boughs in the summer's prime, 
And tho' fearful his wrath when the north blast blows, 
fie can dally and play with the lightest rose : 
Oh* cruel is he, but he's sometimes kind. 
For a generous king is the giant wind ! 
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A FAIRY QUEEN. 



Oh ! would I were a Fairy Queen, 

What pleasures would I see, 
Th't fairest flowers, the sweetest birds 

Should bloom and sing for me ; 
I'd dance upon the mooEdit green 

To music soft and low, 
And round and round some fairy ring 

Would trip it to and fro' — 

All night I'd dance the hours away. 
All day I'd hide unseen ; 

And I should never know a care 
Were I a Fairy Queen. 



Oh ! would I were a Fairy Queen, 

On earth to wander free. 
With none my fancy to control, 

And none to envy me ; 
[ know 'tis but an idle wish. 

And yet to me it seems 
A thought I cherished long ago 

In childhood's happy dreams. 

Then let me dream while yet I may 
Of what my youth has been. 

And fancy, in my simple way, 
I am a Fairy Queen ! 
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WHEN YOU RETURN FROM SEA, 



Oh ! Willie, must you go again, 

The stormy deep to roam ? 
There's little joy when you're away 

From this old house at home ; 
I cannot share its winter mirth, 

Nor mingle in its glee, 
I'm only thinking of the time 

When you'll return from sea. 

Oh ! Willie, when we parted last, 

My grief I strove with then ; 
You said the sailor's reckless life 

Should tempt you not again ; 
I know the danger that you brave 

Is all for love of me, 
But say that we shall part no mon^ 

When you return from sea. 

Oh ! Willie, 'tis not gold in store 

That happiness can give, 
While love lights up our humble roof 
- Contented we may live ; 
Oh ! think when blows the cruel wind 

That wafts you far from me, 
I'm only longing for the time 

When you return from sea. 
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THE GOLDEN LUCY. 



•«' 



' I see the golden hair and the innocent fSM» now, between 
ne and the driving cloud, like an angel going to fly awaj."— 
CniMLEB DiCKiB8'8 " Wreck of the Golden Marsr/' 



The Grolden Mary sailed from port, 

A vessel staunch and true ; 
No bark a braver captain owned. 

None e*er a braver crew ; 
Forth from their native land she bore 

Across the ocean wild 
An exile band, and 'mid them stood 

A bright-eyed, fairy child. 
They deemed that harm could never come 

To one so pure and fair, 
And they called her Golden Lucy, 

With her waving, sunny hair. 



The Grolden Mary proudly stemmed 

The trackless waves afar. 
And all the Golden Lucy deemed 

To be their guiding star : 
But darkness came — ^the storm swept by. 

And 'mid the tempest wild 
The bark was wrecked — ^but none more brave 

Than that pure, lovely child. 
No land in sight, for days and days 

They drifted o'er the tide ; 
And they watched poor Golden Lucy, 

They watched her till she died. 
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Twas at the mid watcli of the night 

They laid her in the deep, 
And even then her spirit seemed 

Its watch o'er them to keep ; 
For 'twixt them and the driving clouds, 

An anffel pure and fair 
Seemed looking with a radiant smile, 

And Lucy*B shining hair. 
To listening ears now oft they tell^ 

That crew so true and brave. 
How the lovely Golden Lucy shared 

The (xolden Mary's grave. 



THE BRITISH NAVY. 

Britannia's sails, unfurled once more, 

Sweep o'er the seas from strand to strand ; 
Her flag, that never failed before, 

Waves proudly for our native land. 
Should foreign despots, ripe for ill. 

Assail the rights we swear to keep. 
Let them this truth remember still : — 

The British Navy rules the deep ! 

Britannia's sons, on distant shores. 

Will hold the rights their fathers won ; 
Till Peace her blissful reign restores, 

Her million hearts will beat as one. 
The coward slave our fame belies, 

Who savs our own we cannot keep ; 
A Nation s voice to this replies : 

** The British Navy rules the deep ! " 
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MY HOME BY THE SEA. 

They may boast as they will of the valley and hill. 

But they oerer would do for me ; 
I love the wild roar of the wave-beaten shore. 

And my home by the dark blue sea ; 
It was there I was bom, on a bleak winter mom, 

A child of the storm and the breeze. 
And the song I loved best when they rocked me to 
rest 

Was the musical song of the seas. 

When a boy up I grew, with the fisher-boat's crew 

My only delight was to stray ; 
And DOW I grow old, Tm a fisherman bold. 

And I love with the billows to play. 
Let others delight in the bonny moonlight 

The game of his lordship to snare, 
A sail that's well set, and a haul in the net. 

Is the sport that a monarch might share. 



THE LAST FOND LOOK. 

He stood upon the busy deck. 

None braver 'mid the crew, 
No thought had he of storm or wreck 

As CD the vessel flew ; 
Of one who waved a kerchief white 

A fond farewell he took. 
Then bade his native land good-night ;- 

It was the last fond look ! 
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Next mom his bark was far away 

Across the ocean's foam, 
But still his memory loved to stray 

To his dear native home ; 
And, pictured in his ocean dream, 

He saw the cottage nook, 
And those soft eyes upon him beam 

That gazed the last fond look. 

'Again the bark was homeward bound. 

Those blissful dreams depart. 
Some coming grief his fancy found, 

A fear was in his heart ; 
He sought his woodland home once more. 

The cot beside the brook, 
A stranger sat within the door ; — 

It was the last fond look ! 



THE LONE SEA SHORE. 

On the lone sea shore, 

I watch and weep all day, 
" Will they come no more, 

The loved ones far away 1 " 
Thus sadly I sigh 
As the wind murmurs by. 
And the billows, raging high, 

Seems to mock me as they roar,— 

Saying: ** no — no more. 

Will the waves restore 

The brave who of yore 

Left the lone sea shore — 

Nol no more!" 
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From that pebbly strand 

Where the waters ebb and flow, 
Went their gallant band 

In the davs now long ago ; — 
I have watched by the tide 
For their bark in its pride. 
But the lonely waters glide 

As darkly as of yore, — 

Saying : ** no — ^no more 

Will the waves restore 

The brave who of yore 

Left the lone sea shore — 

No ! no more ! *' 



YEAR BY YEAR. 

Sweet it is to know the first love 

Will the last love still remain, 
That its golden links grow brighter 

As we longer wear the chain ; 
Looking back to days departed 

Still our love but grows more dear, 
Tried the longer — ^proves the stronger, 

Year by year I 

Time may cast its twilight o'er ns, 
Earth may lose its fairest flowers, 

But the heart renews its spring-time 
Sunned by love as warm as ours ; 

Other forms may fade aroimd me, 
Shadows of the past appear. 

But thou still art nearer---dearer — 

Year by year ! 
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THE GRAVE AT THE ALMA. 

No stone marks the spot where the young hero sleeps. 

No bright flowerets bloom o'er his grave, 
No sentinel there now his weary watch keeps 

Where slumbers the young and the brave. 
They bore him away from the red battle fray 

When first 'mid the foremost he fell, 
And the spot they deemed best for a hero to rest 

Was the field that he fought in so welL 

Oh! brief was the grief that his comrades might show. 

As they hurriedly laid him to rest, 
But fast fell the tears, and the hearts filled with woe. 

In the home where they loved him the best. 
They read now his name on the proud scroll of fame, 

Aiid they list to his story with pride ; 
But a mourner still weeps for the hero who sleeps 

On the field where so nobly he died. 



VOLUNTEER, BOYS, VOLUNTEER, 

From the mainland to the border. 

Hark ! the watchword has gone forth ! 
In the south they cry ** To order I " 

" Form the Squadron I " shouts the north 
'Tis the spirit of our fathers 

That has slept but re-appears, 

Bound the standard now it gathers 

To the cry of " Volunteers I " 

Volunteers, be firm and steady, 

No invader may appear ; 
But should he come — be ready I 
Volunteer, boys, volunteer I 



z 
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Thj^ were stout old English yeomen 

Who once drew the strong yew bow^ 
And they second were to no men. 

As fall many a fight can show. 
Well, ihcU weapon was no trifle, 

And it taught the foe to fear ; 
Now, be ready with your rifle ; — 

Volunteer, boys, volunteer 1 

Come by thousands, firm and steady. 
And in rank and file appear, 

Keep your rifles clean and ready — 
Volunteer, boys, volunteer ! 



ENGLAND FOR THE ENGLISH. 



Old England fears no despot, 

She courts no foreign throne. 
She claims her right to wield her might. 

And boldly holds her own : 
No foreign yoke we'll bow to, 

No insult will we bear. 
And traitors to our interest. 

To them we say — beware ! 
If peace, so much the better ; 

If war— why, then we'll fight 
For England and the English, — 

And God defend the right ! 
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Old England is the shelter 

Of all, come whence they will. 
And, spite of foreign tsrrants, 

Please God, she shall be still ; 
We harbour not sedition, 

But in a righteous cause 
We'll share with all the blessings. 

Of our freedom and our laws. 
By these we'll stand for ever, 

For these, if need be, fight, — 
Then England for the English, 

And Grod defend the right ! 



FRIENDS AT SEA. 

Sweet it is when day is closing 

Some sequestered spot to reach. 
There to mark the waves reposing 

As we pace the pebbly beach ; 
When the sunset gilds the ocean 

Cold indeed the heart must be, 
That can feel nu fond emotion 

Thinking of our friends at sea. 

As we mark the distant billows, I 
Ab3enb friends are brought tu min d 
Booked upon their ocean pillows. 

May thy favouring breezes find ! 
As each vessel fades before us 

This our fervent prayer shall be, 
May kind heaven again restore us 

All our absent friends at sea ! 
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THE FLOWERET OF A DAY. 



With timid steps a little maid, 

In springtime's golden hours, 
Along the woodland pathway strayed 

To cull the way-siae flowers ; 
Her favourite was the pale prinux)Be, 

I heard her mother say : 
" Ah 1 woe is me i she ever chose 

The floweret of a day." 

Theprimrose went and came again. 

When past the wintry hours, 
The little maid then sought the glen. 

And sported 'mid the flowers ; 
But tears stood in the mother's eyes, 

I heard her softly say : 
" Is this sweet blossom that I prize 

The floweret of a day 1 
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The primrose in its mossy bed 

Tluit year it bloomed alone, 
The weeping violet came and fled 

To that sweet child unknown ; 
And though the mother weeps no more, 

I oftimes hear her say : 
'* There's but one spring-time can restore 

My floweret of a day." 
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WHEN MAIDENS IN SUMMER 
GO HAWKING. 

The Lord of the Castle goes hawking to-day, 

For the summer invites him to roam, 
Bat Maud, his fair daughter, detains him to say 

That she won't be left moping at home ; 
So they saddled her steed, and there came to her side 
A gallant young Ejiight, and it can't be denied 

As they rode along, pleasantly talking. 
That, howe'er she might trust him, 'twere best to 

beware. 
For there are, besides Falcons, full many a snare 

When maidens in summer go hawking. 

The Lord of the Castle, the quarry in view, 

Rode on with the rest of his train. 
The Knight lagged behind, and the maid linger'd too, 

And they both lost their way in the lane ; 
So they rode and they rode till, the sun going down. 
They found themselves close to a far distant town 

Where they halted, their steeds gently walking; 
The bells chimed for vespers, — [ leave you to guess 
What the Knight could have said that the maid 
answered "Yes" 

At the close of that summer day's hawking. 

The Lord of the Castle, he raved and he frowned. 

And he sought for her early and late. 
But neither the Knight nor the Lady he found, 

So he locked up the old castle gate : 
He had promised her hand to a Baron so old, 
With many broad acres and plenty of gold. 

Little dreaming his plan she'd be baulking ; 
And tho' he forgives her, he'll often declare. 
That fathers, like birds, may fall into the snare. 

When maidens in smnmer go hawking. 
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THIS HKUaiT WORLD OF ODU. 

l^h! ^lo iiol iUH»in this iunny worid 

.\ ivaIiu of tfiuUoM Hhade, 
'tho lUrkt^nt »|H)tN wo find in it 

■\i*\t lIutKo ourH«lvua have made ; 
Ihil Uul wv only niH^k tho vales 

Whuiv M\HMu it* brightent flowen, 
Uow \\H\^ to n«|pvt thore*d be 

Iti lUm bri^sht world of oun. 

X% \m iioi ill tho mnilpturM hall 

'VK«t |H»<uv kIoiio w found, 
Tho a>%voH»«t Ho won oftim twine 

Tho \s»ttis^t iHtrv'h antund ; 
4ud U'vuij; iu>arts and woloame amiles 

To vvvrv hoiuo aiv wnt, 
*1\» Niiiiith Moi*i\tw frtmi the hearth 

.\ud ciN'xtu u« with oimtont 

Thvu inky lu't that tho »unny world 

U uiaslo but for tho fow, 
'Vho Kh»W \'f UHturv hoUU a page 

Thai c«U aliko iiiivy viow ; 
Thoiv k.t uv^ j\»v tho world can give 

'Vho iuv)4%uoMt may not slvaro, 
Uut ho >»ho\l win \»arth*9 i>riiea well 

MuMt do lii<» duty thon>. 



Tho warriiur »vH>k» tho battle field, 

Tho iHH)t wioUU tho wn, 
And whilo ho w\n» a high n^nown 

Still »orv\v(i hia Miovt mon ; 
And \»ach and all niay something do 

Tv> iK'UoHt tho r\^»t, 
And all within thi» sunny world 

Ue blo»»ing and be bleat ! 
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TOGETHER. 

We have watched the stars together. 

Together by the shore, 
We have watched the wave and listened 

To the water's sullen roar ; 
In the calm and solemn moonlight 

Together knelt to pray, 
And the name our voices murmured 

Was the loved one's, far away. 

We have sung old songs together, 

The songs %e loved of old ; 
We have gazed upon his portrait 

Till our very hearts grew cold ; 
We are weary still with watching. 

Our home has lost its glee, 
For the voice that made its music 

Was the loved one's — lost at sea! 



THE ISLE OF ROSES. 

Thj^ say there's an Isle where but roses grow, 

Yrhere no other flowers are seen, 
That lele did I know it is there I would go 

And be of that bright spot the Queen : 
rd whisper farewell t6 the home where I dwell, 

Fd fly from this cold world of ours ; 
That Isle it should be the whole world to me, 

And I would be Queen of the Flowers. 
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Thav lay that the roie in that f aiiy Isle 

Has neyer been known to decay ; 
The rose of mv cheek and the lignt of my smile, 

Ahl there they would fade not away ; 
How sweet it would be for you and for me 

To pass thus through life s happy hours, 
Where the winds softly sigh and tilie stresms 
murmur by, 

And me for the Queen of the Flowers. 



OH! WOULD I WERE THE HONEY BBE. 



Oh! would I were the honey bee 

To sail on fairy wings, 
I'd seek the cowslips in the dells. 

And sip its honied springs ; 
I'd quaff from every opening flower 

Sweot drops of fragrant dew, 
And ever as my fancy changed 

I*d fly to something new. 
I cannot think, so many things 

Are bright and lovely made, 
That nature e'er intended me 

To slumber in the shade, 
My life I'd make one sunny day, 

I'd rove with all things free. 
As sportive as the zephyr. 

Or the roving honey bee. 
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Oh ! would I wero the honey bee 

To woo the golden sun, 
To kiss the rose's ruby lips, 

^nd then away to run ; 
What matter tho' I left the bloom 

To wither, fade, and die, 
'Tis but the fate of all things fair 

That bloom beneath the sky. 
I have no faith in constancy, 

For none I e'er could find, ^ 

Then why should I not cull the sweets 

And leave the sting behind 1 
Still make my life one sunny day 

And rove with all things free, 
As sportive as the zephyr. 

Or the roving honey bee ? 



THE OAK OF THE VILLAGE. 

The Oak of the Village, 'twas under its shade 
In the spring-tide of youth that I cheerfully played ; 
And when manhood arrived, from the heat of the sun 
It shelter'd me oft when my labour was done : 
When friendship had failed, in the hour of my care 
I sought for a solace, and found it was there, 
And the lesson I learnt, as it weather'd the blast. 
Was that courage and strength would survive to 
the last. 

The Oak of the Village! Oh! where are they now. 
The loved ones who met 'neath each shelteringbough? 
The maidens who danced on the green at its feet, 
And the aged who sat on that moss-covered seat ? 
The Patriarch Oak he has seen them decay. 
As their forefathers passed 'neath his shadows away, 
But the dead leaves he strews in the autumn around 
Are not missed when in summer with beauty he's 
crown'd. 
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The Oak of the Village, what tales could it telll 
Still to many its name is a magical spell ; 
The first place of meeting — the last partixig hour. 
What memories still hallowed, of sunshine aai 

shower; 
The rude hand of Time hath wrought many a ohaqge, 
And the Village itself is now altered and strange^ 
But the heart fondly turns to the past, to invcKe 
A sigh fer the days of the old Village Oak! 



BEAUTIFUL STREAMS. 



Beautiful streams that flow onward for ever 

Blessing the green earth wherever ye flow, 
Down the steep mountain side gushing, to sever 

In the fair vallies and meadows below ; 
Singing amid the tall reeds as ye wander. 

Nursing the lily bells on your calm breast, 
Well by your side may earth's weary ones ponder 

Seeking alone by your margins to rest. 

Beautiful streams that flow on the ocean, 

Life-giving founts, as ye wander along. 
Who can behold ye devoid of emotion, 

Or love not the sound of your murmuring song? 
Cooling the earth in the warm Hunny hours, 

Giving the poet his glorious themes ; 
Crowning the earth with the rich sunny flowers ; 

Types of Eternity — beautiful streams. 
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THE HEARTH OF HOME. 

Where first we drew our infant breath. 

First climbed our father's knee^ 
We cling to that sweet spot till death 

Though lowly it may be ; 
Where'er we stray, whatever our lot, 

Though far our steps may roam, 
Still sacred do we hold that spot ; — 

The cherished hearth of home. 

Though care's dark clouds around it sweep. 

Of peace, of hope denied, 
The heart for it will vigils keep 

Whatever may betide ; 
But when the cheerful fire is lit. 

And, doom'd no more to roam. 
How sweet it is again to sit 

Beside the hearth of home. 



THE TREE IN THE CITY. 



Tree of the city — ^no other around thee. 

What does thy freshness and beauty do here ? 
Green leaves have clothed thee, and sunshine hath 
crowned thee, 

Tet, what a mockery dost thou appear ! 
Sweet are green fields and fresh air to the weary, 

Oh ! but to gaze on the tall bending grass ! 
You but our dwellings make all the more dreary. 

Stir up sad thoughts as we mournfully pass. 



I 
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Tree of the citj — in beantj still growing, 

Onoe by thy feet maidens song in the shade ; 
Here too, perchance, onoe the streamlet was flowing; 

See what a havoc now mammon has made I 
Far are the green fields for whidi we are ni gjiing ^ 

Eyen the birds have deserted thy bongh ; 
Thoosands neglected around thee are lying, — 

The tree in the city s a mockery now. 



CHILDHOOD'S TRUST. 

Childhood's trust ! how pure and holy I 

Tender, touching, and sublime ! 
Why has youth the faith that solely 

Makes the earth a fairy dime ? 
What is there the world e'er found ns 

Like the light of childhood's ray ? 
Does not every beam aroimd ns 

Melt like rainbow hues away ? 

Happy childhood ! would we ever 

Could retain thy trust and truth ; 
Much ye teach us — ^though we never 

More may tread the paths of youth ; 
Much that now from us is hidden, 

Simple faith and earnest love, 
And tears, that are to us imbidden. 

Though the angels weep above. 

Childhood's trust too long departed ! 

Fenced within by doubt and care 
What are we but hollow-hearted ? 

Read the brow — 't's written there. 
Tet may childhood prove a blessing 

Though we cannot share its mirth, 
While those gentle forms caressing, 

Who*d not own there's joy on esurth 1 
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OLD DREAMS OF LOVE. 



Old dreams of lore — old dreams of love, 

Prom which we woke too soon, 
On memory's harp they still vibrate 

Like some famih'ar tune ? 
They bring to mind each beauteous thing 

That faded first away, 
When life was like an endless spring, 

A cloudless, simny, day. 

Old dreams of love, how sweet were they 
When first they touched the heart ; 

Though all around us may decay. 
They never can depart. 



Old dreams of love— old dreams of love I 

Li visions of the past 
What beauteous forms around us move 

Too bright, too pure to last ? 
And yet, of all we loved the best 

How few their number seems ; — 
The lips we loved— the hands we press'd 

We only meet in dreams! 
Old dreams of love, &c. 



c 
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SHE CAME— SHB FLED. 



Aha oune— aha Had — 

8ho paued ma lika ft dream ; 
Ilor nnnanoa shad 

A liffht on Ufa's dark atroam ; 
I haaiu har aing, 

That Bweot voioa haanta ma yat, 
80 britfht a thing 

1 no or boforo nad mat. 

8ha oama— aha went — 
A droam of love and joy 

With l)oa\ity blent, 
That time can ne*er deatroy. 



8hQ oamo — ihe flod — 

Wo novor more may meet ; 
As flowora lie dead 

Whoso fragrance still is sweat ; 
In momory's ooii 

That form enshrined shall be, 
A joy — a spoil ! 

Tiiough ovor lost to me — 

She oame — she went — 
A droam of love and joy 

With lH)auty blent, 
That time can ne'er destroy. 
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THE CHILD AND THE WEDDING 

BELLS. 

Sleep my child, thy mother's near thee , 

Ne'er for thee those bells may chime, 
Tet I would not thou should'st hear me, 

Break thy hope in girlhood's prime ; 
We are poor and very lonely, 

Love comes not where sorrow dwells, 
For the rich and happy only 

Sound those joyful wedding bells. 

Sleep my child — why art thou smiling ? 

False as fleeting are our dreams, 
Are bright thoughts thy heart beguiling i 

Soon they'll fade like autumn beams ; 
Tet I would not break thy slumbers, 

In such sleep no sorrow dwells ; 
Cease — oh cease thy tuneful numbers, 

Chime not now, ye wedding bells ! 



THE LAST REGRET. 

Sit closer to my side, love, 

I would that I could stay, 
I thought not to have died, love. 

But all must pass away ; 
Your joys have not been many. 

Your cheeks are thin and wan. 
Oh I who will care for Janie 

When I am dead and goneljf 



r 
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t know tluit for the weary 

Tlivnt ii a heaven above, 
Hut rarth w very dreary 

With tumo to know and lore ; 
And. iH^uld wo turn to any 

VA not long BO to stay, — 
Hut who win care for Janie 

\\\w\\ I have passed away? 

T\w himn are very lonely, 

Alono the widow weeps, 
Ono hcliilesa babe, one only, 

r|Hin nor bosom sleeps , 
Tho wind blows through the cranny. 

To hvr it seems to say : 
** None now will care for Janie, 

For ho has passed away." 



THE YOUNG COQUETTE, 

Marion was a young coquette, 
She*d a smile for all she met; 
Yet when suitors to her came, 
Yow*d she'd never change her name ; 
Never would she be a bride. 
Doomed to walk while others ride. 
Those who hoped to gain her hand 
Portune's favors must conmiand. 
One by one they left her there 
Building castles in the air. 
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Marion somewhat oldor grew ; 

^ Beaux, once many, now were few ; 

' Still she waited as before, 
Flirted on and — nothing more ; 
If I must the truth declare, 
She was poor, though she was fair, 
" Poor and proud " the story goes 
So, where spinsters sit in rows, 

Marion joined the wall-flowers there. 
Building castles in the air. 

Marion found, when 'twas too late. 
That she should no longer wait : 
If she meant to change her name 
She must take the first that came ; 
Bat that first he came no more 
All now passed the spinster*s door : 
Now she owns that, day by day, 
Even wall-flowers fade away. 

Marion still exclaims ^* beware 
Building castles in the air ! " 



THE LUCKY STARS. 

How often IVe heard my dear granny 

Relate how we poor mortals are. 
Some bom to good luck, some more often. 

Beneath an unfortunate star ; 
I ne'er could tell one from the other, 
Though often she said I should see 
If Mars came in contact with Venus 
The stars would prove lucky to me. 
At that I was puzzled completely 

I tried, but I never could see. 
As I of the stars could know nothing. 
How could they find out about ma* 
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One sweet summer ere when so bristly, 

The stftrs all above me did shine, 
I was walking alone, and I wondered, 

Which bright shining orb could be mine : 
Just then who should steal down the meadow 

But Robin returned from the wars. 
Said I " who could dream of this meeting 1" 
Said he — ** 'twas foretold by the stars, 

" You know I oft called you my VenuB, 

And now I'm a true son of Mars, 
And remember, dear girl, that your granny 
Said you always should trust to your stars. " 

I told him of what I'd been thinking, 

" All the better for both, then," said he, 
*' There is Mars smiling kindly on Venus 

So you must smile kindly on me." 
No more is my soldier a rover, 

I am proud of his fame and his scars. 
And was I to blame to get married 

Since 'twas all along ruled by the stars ? 
Don't laugh at me single young ladies. 

For when your time comes it must be, 
You must trust to your stars and may bless 
them. 
If as lucky as mine were to me. 



THE WILD ROSE. 

Would you know of all flowers the one I love best T 

Well, the secret, for once, I'U impart, 
'Tis not the gay blossofh by many caress'd 

That the nearest I'd hold to my heart ; 
The lily's too pale, and the woodbine may cling 

As it will to its favourite tree ; 
i love little Rose, she's a little wild thing. 

So the wild rose the flow'r is, for me ! 
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The tulip may please for its varied array. 

For heartsease how many will seek, 
The rose of the garden may do for the gay, 

The violet for those who are meek ; 
But I love the blossoms of nature that sprins^ 

From the hedge where the breezes blow free ! 
like my ownvlittle Rose, though a wild little thing. 

So the wild Bose the flower is, for me. 



WELCOME AS THE FLOWERS 

IN MAY: 

" So Katty, dear, you've told your mother 

That I'm a rogue — by that and this, 
We'll prove l^at same somehow or other, 

So first of all I'll steal — a kiss.'' 
*' Och, Terry, dear, don't call it stealing, 

A kiss you cannot take away, 
The loss of that I'd not be feeling — 

Tou're welcome as the flowers in May." 

*' But Katty, dear, I'm growing bolder, 

A great big thief I mean to start ; 
And before I am an hour older, 

I'd like to steal — away your heart." 
** Och, Terry, don't you call it robbin', 

My heart you've owned this many a day ; 
But if you like to ease its throbbin' — 

Tou're welcome as the flowers in May." 

*' But Katty, dear, I am not joking. 

My wounded honour you must heal ; 
m not be called such names for nothing — 

Sure it's yourself away I'd steal." 
" Och, Terry, that would be housebreaking, 

But if my mother don't say, nay ; 
It's to Father Tom you may be speaking — 

You're welcome as the flowers in May." 
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THE EVERGREEN AND THE FLOWER. 



'Twas on one of thoae eves when the brown aatuBn 
leaves, 
Flit, like ghosts of the summer, around, 
That a tree to a flower to speak had the power — 

As it seemed as I lay on the ground ; 
Said the Flower to the Tree, '' It was love planted 
me, 
And I linger, the brightest, the last ;" 
But the Evergreen said, ^* I shall bloom when 
you're dead. 
For here Friendship has rooted me fast. " 



In the morning I flew to the spot where they grew, 

For I thought 'twas a dream, and no more ; 
There the Evergreen spread, in his pride, his hale 
head. 

But the reign of the Flower was o'er : 
Thus, by poverty's frost. Love's frail blossoms are 
lost — 

While Friendship's still lasting may be ; 
In spite of the cold, thou^ the heart may grow old, 

like the sturdy, hale, Evergreen tree ! 
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JANET. 



'' Wliat ails you, daughter Janet, 

That your cheek's so full of woe T 
When at mom you went to market 

Your face was all aglow ; 
Your lips were red as cherries, 

Your eye was bright and clear ; 
What ails you, daughter Janet ? 

Gome, tell your mother dear/' 



i> 



" Oh ! I took my eggs to market, 

And I sold them at the fair, 
When who but Rob, the miller, 

Should I see standing there ; 
He took me up behind him, 

And the maids did flout and jeer ; 
Is it thus I'm to be laughed at. 

Is it right, say, mother dear?" 

*' Don't be foolish, daughter Janet, 

You are old enough to tell 
Some take their eggs to market 

Who have more than eggs to sell ; 
The Miller has a house and land. 

From rent and tithes all clear. 
And you'll always ride from market 

If he weds you, daughter dear." 
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MY EASY CHAIR AND OWN FIRESIDE. 



I lore to nt in my easy chair, 

By the aide of a blazing fire. 
And to conjure up the facea there 

Ab the flame leaps higher and 
And there to doze in a dreamy way. 

And to feel the genial glow, 
Ab my thoughts go back to an earlier day. 

And the Mends of long ago. 

For I feel them all aronnd me there — 
By my own fireside, in my easy chair. 



I love to sit till the flame bums low. 

And to watch the embers fade, 
Till a voice comes back that long ago 

In my heart sweet music made ; 
Till I feel the touch and the pressure sweet 

Of a presence in the air ; 
And about my neck the warm clasp meet 

Of a form tiiat nestled there. 

That soft warm touch of my angel bride 
By my easy chair and my own fireside. 
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TRUE TO THE LAST. 



Did I not tell yon, Io7e 

Long, long ago. 
All that I promised 

The future should show ; 
Lightly the hand of time 

0*er us has passed ; 
Has it not found me still 

True to the last ? 

Sorrow and solitude 

Tried me in vain ; 
Absent, my heart with thee 

Still did remain ; 
Now that my constancy's 

Proved by the past, 
Have I not been to thee 

True to the last ? 

Oft, when you slighted me. 

Silent I wept ; 
But to my own heart 

My sorrow I kept ; 
Now you return to me — 

Tried by the past. 
So will the future be — 

True to the last. 
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OVER THE WAY: 



At her window in solitude sitting 

Whenever I happened to glance ; 
*Twas there my dear Fanny sat ~ 

Of course it was only by chance ; 
Between us no words had been spoken ; 

I watched her for many a day. 
But never a word or a token 

Of love came from— over the way. 

At length we exchanged loving glances. 

And oh ! how I felt mv heart beat ; 
Though distant were still my advances. 

Our kisses half-way seemed to meet ; 
Alas ! she ne'er came to the portal. 

But sat at the window all day ; 
Sure love never plagued a poor mortal 

As mine did from— over the way. 

One mom at the window I missed her. 

And missing her, loved her the more ; 
Thought I — has she mother or sister t 

So I ventured to tap at the door ; 
I found she dwelt there sad and lonely. 

In solitude pining all day ; 
I told her my heart was her's only, 

And now she lives— over the way. 
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REMEMBER AND FORGET. 

I ask thee to remember 

The hours when first we met. 
The tears we shed at parting 

I ask thee to forget ; 
Remember but my anguish, 
Forget how I have roved, 
Forget how once I doubted. 
Remember how I loved. 
Forget we ever parted 

Now I am near to thee, 
Remember in thy absence 
How dear thou wert to me. 

I ask thee to remember 

Again my earlier vow, 
Forget you deemed it broken. 

Its tnith remember now ; 
Though clouds have come between us. 

There may be sunshine yet, 
To make the future brighter. 

Remember and foiget ! 
Forget we ever, &c. 



THE MERRY BREEZE. 

I love the breeze — ^the merry breeze, 

It makes my heart rejoice. 
When singing through the summer trees 

I hear its minstrel voice ; 
When, wandering by the rip'ling streams. 

It fans my throbbing brow, 
Or when, like music heard in dreams, 

It wispers soft and low. 
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I loTe the breeze — ^the fummer 

That iporti amid the flowen. 
That mingles with the hum o£ beee. 

And cooIb the fragrant bowen ; 
That creeps along the bending oom. 

That murmurs by the shore, 
That sings to hail the sunny motn. 

And sighs when day is o'er. 



THE PRISONER TO THE BIRD. 

Wing thy flight, happy bird> 

To the land of the free, 
Where but sorrow is heard 
Is no dwelling for thee ; 
When I list to diy song 

In the bright summer air. 
For my freedom I long, 
But thou mock'st my despair. 
I may pine — I may die 

Ere that land I may see ; 
But beyond the bright sky 
There is freedom for me ! 

Through my dim prison grate 

Falls the bright slanting beam. 
From thy nest shuts no gate, 

Moimtain, valley and stream ; 
Thou are free as the air 

There to soar and to sing ; 
Would my soul thou could'st bear 

Ou thy air-cleaving wing ! 
I may pine, &c. 
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HARP OF MY MOUNTAIN LAND. 



Harp of my mountain land^ beautiful Wales ! 

Rich in the magical music of yore^ 
Spirit that taught the rapt harper his tales, 

Tell me no more that thy power is o'er ; 
What tho' no more in the halls of the free 

The song of the minstrel in triumph prevails. 
Thine is the music still dearest to me, 

Harp of my mountain land — beautiful Wales. 

Harp of old Cambria, still thou art strung 

For hearts that are free as thy own mountain air, 
Thy bards were the prophets of old, and they sung 

All the noble could do, all the princely could dare; 
The day may have passed of the bow and the spear. 

But still thou shalt ring thro' our own sunny vales. 
Thy music our homesteads and cottages cheer, 

Harp of my moimtain land — beautiful Wales i 



THE HOME OF SONG. 

A pilgaim to the land of song 

I wandered far, but ne'er could find 
A strain like those I cherished long, 

In that dear land I left behind ; 
The songs I heard were sweet and low. 

But they were in a foreign tongue, 
Not charmed like those that, long ago. 

My own dear mother played and sung. 
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And yet that clime, they say to me, 

The home of muaic many deem ; 
I thought the charm of song shoold be 

The joy awakened by the theme ; 
Perchance, to others, still those tones 

A difierent feeling may impart, 
For every strain 9t>me mem'ry owns ; — 

The home of song is in the heart. 



A SONG OF THE VALLEY. 



Come to the valley — ^the mountain may be 
The joy of the hunter, the home of the free ; 
There's peace in the valley, there's calm and repoie. 
Unknown on the hills where the stormy wind blows. 
All tint's lovely and bless'd in creation is there ; 
There the bright flowers are flinging their sweets to 

the air ; 
'Tis the fairy-like home of the bird and the bee, 
I've a cot in the valley, come share it with me. 



Come to the valley, the mountain has not 
The many fair blossoms that grow round my cot. 
The rivulet gushing yet silently still, 
Meand'ring in peace by the foot of tiie hill. 
Oh, come, while the valley is fragrant and green, 
Andthe distance around adds its charms to the scene. 
The mountain's too bleak for a flow'ret like thee, 
IVe a home in the valley come share it with me. 
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WHY DID SHE LEAVE HIM? 



Why did she leave him ? they grew up together 

In the old church — on the old village green — 
Never apart in the sunshiny weather, 

Ellen and Edward in childhood were seen. 
She had not wealth, but her beauty commanded 

Suitors, alas ! who could riches secure. 
And, when her hand, as his bride, he demanded, 

"Why did she leave him because he was poor ? 



He who was once *mid the young and gay-hearted, 

First in the frolic of market and fair ; 
Wan are his cheeks whence the smile has departed, 

Others may revel, but he cannot share. 
Bright are the eyes that around him are beaming, 

Cold is the heart that they try to allure — 
Save when at night on the past he is dreaming, — 

Why did she leave him because he was poor ? 



Now she rides by in her pride and her carriage. 

But where is the bloom that once shone on her 
cheek ] 
Haughty and cold are the friends of her marriage ; 

Now she must feel what she dare not to speak ! 
She, perchance, sighs for her earlier hours — 

Greives for the sorrow that he must endure — 
Would give up the world for a wreath of wild flowers — 

Why did she leave him because he was poor ? 
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LILYBELLS. 



tjily-bolli, lily-belli, gracefully wavingy 

K()ok*d by the lightest of zephyn i£i.t blow ; 
Down by the ImuiIc that the streamlet ia laying 

There they in lieauty and purity grow. 
Oft in the luniniur timer there I would stray, 
Hintfing some oldun rhyme, happy and gay ; 
< bulling the sweets, like a bee mid the flowers. 
In those shady retreats, all the long summer homs ; 

Hwooter than all the bright flowers could be^ 
Lily-bolls, lily-bells^ seemed they to me I 



liily-boUs, lily-bolls, years have departed 

nince first i wander'd o'er meadow and lea ; 
Othem now cull them — the young and light-hearted 

Tlioy but sad memories bring back to me : 
Muni'rios of happy days fled all too soon, 
When iirHt hope's golden rajrs gilded life's noon — 
bringing the paHt with its hopes and its fears. 
Like a uroain round mo cast of life's happiest yean ; 

TypoH of past joys that no more I may see, 
Lily-bells, lily-bells, seem they to me ! 
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I FORGIVE HIM. 



Oh ! tell him I forgive him^ 

I would not we should part. 
And both pursue the future 

In loneliness of heart ; 
His falsehood, his unkindness, 

I'll struggle to outlive, 
I heed not though they blame me, 

Oh ! tell him I forgive. 



Oh ! tell him I forgive him, 

Forgive him all my tears, 
And all the hopes, now blighted, 

I had for future years : 
They say that for another, 

Alonid he now must live, 
I know he cannot love her. 

Yet tell him I forgive. 



Oh ! tell him I forgive him. 

Yet would we ne'er had met ; 
My heart I cannot alter, 

Nor teach it to forget ; 
I cannot cease to suffer 

Until I cease to live. 
Yet tell him to be happy, 

Oh ! tell him I forgive. 
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THE SLEEPER. 



I had a yision in the night — 

An infant tired with play, 
^yhile o'er it bent two angels bright, 

Ab tliere it sleeping lay : 
I knew that they were Death and Sleep, 

But which I could not name. 
Nor why that both should vigil keep. 

Why pictured both the same ? 

Since then IVe seen life's last light fade. 

And pass its latest breath ; 
Then knew I why my vision made 

Sleep so akin to Death. 



Between the white-winged angels stood 

A form — " 'twas Time," I said, 
My vision, in a happy mood, 

Thus hope and comfort shed : 
For sleep knows two awakings — one 

Where sweet bells gaily chime, 
And one, life's pilgrimage begim. 

That's only known to Time. 

And well it is for our repose, 
When bound in slumber deep, 

That Time alone the future knows. 
The hour for Death or Sleep. 
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THE FISHER-BOY'S SONG. 

Sweetly our song sounds over the sea, 
Night closes round us, happy are we ! 
Spreading our nets while sailing along, 
€kdly we troul the fisher-boy*s song. 
Morning, our toil will with plenty repay. 
Then to the market we'll gaily away ; 

Bright eyes there await our returning, 
And watch for the dawn of the day. 
Graily, still gaily, over the sea. 

Fisher-boys, danger scorning, 
Who are so gay, so happy as we. 

When singing from night to morning ? 
Loud blows the wind, but no danger we fear ; 
Far from the land, where no breakers are near 

Gkdly, then, danger scorning. 
Sing we till break of day. 



SHE WAS SISTER TO THE ANGELS 

She w^ sister to the angels, 

For we knew we could not trace. 
In that form of radiant beauty, 

Any stain of earthly race ; 
Like a sunbeam was her laughter. 

And of heav'n's own blue her eye ; 
And we wonder'd not they took her 

To their home beyond the sky : 
Like a shadow that comes flitting 

Through some bright and sunny beam ; 
She has passed away before us. 

And has left us but a dream. 



r 
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There are flowers that fade in Bmnmery 

That the spring-time may restore ; 
But the heart grows sad and weary. 

Ere the winter time ib o*er. 
In a thousand sunny places 

We their beauteous forms may view ; 
But they seem not half so lovely 

As tiie flowers our childhood knew. 
So in all that's fair around us, 

We in part recall that face, 
That had less of earth than Heaven, 

Tet of each had left a trace. 



NOT FOR THEE. 

• 

Not for thee — ^thou false one, never, 

Not for thee these tears that flow, 
Anguish though 'twere once to doubt thee. 

Not for thee my present w« ^ o ; 
Better, thy false heart revealing, 

'Twere to say, at once, we pfoi;, 
Than to go on still deceiving, 

While another claims thy heart. 



Not for thee these tears are falling ; 

Who would what is worthless grieve ? 
But that in my utter blindness 

I could so myself deceive ; 
Do not deem you have the power 

Still to trifle more with me. 
Though my heart is wildly beating. 

Though I weep— 'tis not for thee. 
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THE RAIN. 



The rain — rain — ^rain, 

The gentle, loving rain, 
How it drips, drips, drips,— 

How it glads the earth again ; 
Sighing, singing, music flinging 

Against the window pane ; 
Over fields and over flowers. 
Over gardens, over bowers — 
Welcome ! welcome are the showers ; 

Welcome thrice the loving rain 
As its drips, drips, drips. 

Till it glads the euth again. 



The rain — ^rain — rain. 

Refreshing, friendly rain ; 
How it ponrs, pours, pours. 

From the summer clouds amain : 
Leaping, flashing, madly dashing 

To the rivers down again ! 
How earth's mighty thirst it stanches- 
How it greens the leafy branches — 
SpUts the hills in avalanches 

As it dashes down amain ; 
As it pours, pours, pours, 

Till it glads the earth again. 
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UNDER THE SNOW. 

(T nder the snow, under the snow. 
Primroses, lilies, and violets grow ! 
What thouffh the winter be gloomy and drear, 
Soon there 11 be sunshine, and then theyll ft^sv* 
Thus may the heart that seems perish'd and cold, 
In its deep centre affection enfold : 
Pearls may lie hid 'neath the cold water's flow- 
Beauty and truth may lie — ^under the snow ! 

Under the snow, under the snow, 
Dwelling in darkness, the spring flowers grow — 
Waiting the time when the sunshine appears. 
E'en as the cold heart is melted by tears ! 
So the dark winter of sorrow and care 
Fits us the better the summer to bear : 
Judge ye not, then, by the cold outward show — 
Hearts may beat warm though hid — under the 
snow ! 



THE VACANT PLACES. 

Summer dies and leaves no traces, 

Flow'rets bloom, then fade away, 
Winter comes, and vacant places — 

But the loved ones, where are they ? 
Spring returns as bright as ever, 

Bud and blossom fill the bough, 
In those vacant places never 

May the loved ones greet us now. 

Yet we would not lose the traces 
That fond memory can restore ; 

Few can fill the vacant places 
Like the dear ones loved of yore. 
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Not alone within our dwelling, 

P*ictured by the empty chair, 
Ask the heart, 'twill answer, telling 

There are vacant places there : 
Left by those that once we cherish*d, 

Made by friends once deem'd sincere. 
Caused by hopes that early perish'd, 

And but left the heart more drear. 

Yes ! the heart has many traces 
That fond memory can restore. 

Leaving there but vacant places 
That the loved ones filled of yore. 



SUNLIGHT ON THE SEA. 

Sunshine on the wave is lying, 

Through the shrouds the breezes sing ; 
Onward speeds our good ship, flying 

Like a bird upon the wing. 
By the stars no longer steering. 

Now our flight is bold and free, 
Doubt dispelled, no danger fearing, 

While there's sunlight on the sea. 

Bright the dancing waters glisten 

As our vessel speeds along ; 
Sweet it is once more to listen 

To the breeze's joyous song. 
Far before and far behind us 

Is the land, but what care we ! 
Where's the chain that now can bind us, 

While there's sunlight on the sea ? 
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THE LONELY BIRD. 

Poor bird, thy mate is far away ; 

I know it by thy song, 
That fainter grows &om day to day, 

Less musical and strong. 
I would the fair green fields were thine. 

The woods, the hawthorn tree — 
Thy cage a gilded prison is, 

But not a home for thee. 

Thou wouldst not seek the greenwood shade 

Thou couldst not find her now ; 
Her low, sweet voice thou couldst not hear 

Upon the forest bough. 
As much a home as those bright realms 

From which thy mate hath flown, 
These prison bars, if thou must seek 

Their silent glades alone. 

'Tis ever thus — the hiunan heart 

Is like that lonely bird. 
When only echoes of the past 

Among its chords are heard ; 
It pines away in silent grief 

O'er joys long past and flown. 
And then, neglected, breaks at last — 

It cannot live alone. 

Poor lonely bird ! our world, like thine. 

Hath many a weary heart. 
Hath many a ruin*d shrine, from which 

The shade will not depart; ; 
I would not bid thee seek the woods. 

For now I feel, like thee. 
Without a kindred heart to love 

I ooidd not happy be. 
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NEARER AND DEARER. 



Nearer and dearer 

Each returning day — 
Dear when thou'rt with me, 

Near when far away. 
Though oft I languish 

Far from home and thee, 
Nearer and dearer 

Still thou art to me. 



Why, then, at parting, 

Shouldst thou shed one tear ? 
Think that our meeting 

Will but be more dear. 
Absent or present, 

I but think of thee — 
Nearer and dearer 

Still thou art to mo. 



Nea;rer and dearer 

Every day and hour, 
0*er my fond heart — 

Oh, doubt not thy power. 
lUij fond affection 

Shall my solace be ; 
Nearer and dearer 

Still thou art to me. 
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THE GIFT FROM O'ER THE SEA. 

** What shall I bring thee, maiden, say — 

What gift from o*er the sea, 
To prove, when I am far away, 

I fondly think of thee ? 
A costly gem, a pearly shell, 

A bird of plumage rare. 
Or flower unknown to us who dwell 

Where blossom none so fair 1** 



'* I ask no gem, no pearl I crave," 

The weeping maid replied : 
" Thy bird would only find a grave, 

Thy flower fade in its pride ; — 
A worthier gift thou canst bestow — 

Then bring me o'er the main. 
If thou afar from me must go. 

My own heart back again !'' 



THE WHISPERED WORD. 

Where the breeze with the blossom was playing. 

And the bee woo'd the flowers in the dell, 
How I ventured alone to be straying 

Is a secret I dont mean to tell ; 
Who came there by ckajuie is another 

That some day admitted may be. 
But the secret of all is, dear mother. 

The word that he whispered to be. 



k 
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Did we ask of the wind, softly sighing, 

What it whispered at eve to the flowers, 
Don't you think that the breezes, repljring, 

Would say — that's a secret of ours ] 
So vows that in silence are spoken 

If true, ne'er repeated should be. 
And I know that 'twill never be broken. 

The word that he wispered to me. 



THE CHILD AND THE BUTTERFLY. 

An old man met a little child 

A butterfly pursuing. 
That fluttur'd gaily in the sun. 

Each bud and flow'ret wooing ; 
" Oh trifle not with time," he said, 

'^ Life's fleeting moments treasure. 
Nor waste youth's bright bright and rosy hours 

In vain and idle pleasure," 

'Twas vain — the merry boy went on 

Through meadow, vale, and wildwood ; 

For what has youth to do but play. 
And what is time to childhood ? 

The laughing boy to manhood grew, 

Life's battle bravely doing ; 
But what is oft the noblesfc aim 

But butterfles pursuing ? 
Some false light glitters in our path, 

Some phantom flies before us. 
And, ere we've snatched the wished for prize, 

Old age comes creeping o'er us. 

Ah ! chide not then each idle sport 
In valley, mead, or wildwood, — 

Let youth be happy while it may, 
Nor talk of time to childhood ! 
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WHOXL BUY MY ROSES ? 



Who'll buy my roses ? — they're £resh and they're 

f ftir ; 
They grew 'mid green fields and were fed on fresh 

air; 
They are more lasting than many you'll see^ 
Who buy's my roses must surely love me ; 
Unlike the roses that fashion bespeaks, 
They're nature's alone, though they bloom on my 

cheeks; 
Yet take them not to your gilded saloon — 
There nature's roses would perish too soon. 

Who'll buy my roses ? — in sunshine and shower 
Long have they bloom'd in my own garden bower ; 
They are more lasting than any you'll see, — 
Who buys my roses will surely love me. 



Who'll buy my roses ? — ^they're not to be sold 

To those who would purchase for jewels or gold. 

Nor would I wish from them ever to part, 

Yet would I sell — ^in exchange for a heart ; 

One that would ever be constant and true, 

And ne'er cause a teardrop their bloom to bedew ; 

Make me an offer, and if we agree, 

Who buys my roses mtist also take me ! 

Who'll buy my roses, &c. 
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UNDER THE MISLETOE BOUGH. 



Will nobody come to the misletoe bough, 

IVe waited bo long that I fear 
I shan't have a kiss, and if so I shall miss 

The chance to be married this year. 
They say that old customs are quite out of date 

That our young men all wiser get now ; 
But how foolish they look when we bring them to 
book 

Under the misletoe bough. 



The Druids of old we're in history told, 

Prized nothing so highly as this, 
So 'tis likely, perhaps, that those clever old chaps 

Hung it up for the sake of a kiss ; 
At least it's quite clear that at this time of year 

'Tis a rite that we all should allow, 
And our mothers can't blame, for they all did the 
same 

Under the misletoe bough. 



WiU nobody come to the misletoe bough, 

That hangs in the hall somewhat low, 
Witii its berries so white and its leaves green and 
bright, 

That the blindest may see it, I trow. 
Ah ! yes there is one, who, when labour is done. 

Will come to renew his fond vow. 
So no longer 1*11 fear, but wait patiently near. 

Under the misletoe bough ! 
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ROBIN THE ARCHER. 

Bold Robin the Archer is stalwart and true, 
His heart is of oak, tho* his bow is of yew ; 
When he hies to the butts, let there come there 

who wiU, 
There are none that can match him or eqnal his 

skill; 
The fair village maidens look on with surprise, 
But Robin is proof against shafts shot from eyes ; 
For he says " Cupid's bow doesn't shoot half ao true 
As the one that he'U stick to, his tough bit of yew." 
Then sing ho, ho, ho, for the strong yew bow 
And the shaft that will straight to the bull's eye go I 

Bold Robin the Archer he loves the green wood, 
And he sings a good song about famed Robin Hood, 
But when of his wooden^ bold Robin doth tell, 
*Tis said that he oft draws the long bote as well ; 
Ko matter for that, let him come when he will, 
There*s a snug chimney comer for Robin to fill : 
And they list to his song, and they laugh at his tale. 
While Robin sits quaffing the old nut-brown ale ; 
And sings ho, ho. ho, for the strong yew bow. 
And the shaft that will straight to the bull's-eye go ! 

Bold Robin the Archer, grown aged and grey. 
Now says that Old England must fall to decay ; 
For the butts are deserted, the yeoman instead 
Of the trusty yew bow, shoots with bullets of lead : 
But Robin was wrong, though old customs pass o'er, 
Yoiu: true British yeoman's as brave as of yore ; 
Though he draws not the bow, and he dons not the 

green. 
He will stand like a man by his country and Queen ; 
But we'U never forget the strong yew bow. 
Nor the shaft that would straight to the bull's-eye go ! 
Then sing, &c, «&c. 
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BEAR AND FORBEAR. 

Bear and forbear, whatsoe'er be your station ; 

Some there must be both to give and receive. 
"What could avail all the wealth of the nation, 

Were it not meant to assist and relieve ? 
Some there must be to produce by their labour, 

Some to consume when the seed ripens fair. 
Is there a man but depends on his neighboiu* 1 

All nature teaches us — bear and forbear ! 

Bear and forbear — what's the use of oppression I 
The spirit of truth it can never be crush'd I 

Why should we covet mere wordly possession ? 
TJolB loud voice of justice can never be hush*d. 

Be sure, in good time, there will come restitution- 
Was not the earth made for all men to share ? 

And He who made, wisely, the first distribution, 
Still teaches us all we should bear and forbear. 



THE HEART'S DESIRE FOR HOME. 

The river flows through pleasant vales, 

Yet longs to reach the sea ; 
The bird in golden cage confined 

Still struggles to be free ; 
The swallow for the smnmer waits. 

And pines again to roam ; 
But earth has not a longing like 

The heart's desire for home. 
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The laughing brook the sunshine loves. 

The sunshine loves the rose, 
The flowers the song of summer birds 

To sing them to repose ; 
The ocean loves the joyous wind 

To kiss the billow's foam, 
But still there's not a longing like 

The heart's desire for home. 



WHISPERING WIND. 

Whispering wind, 

What dost thou sing ? 
How shall I find 

What tidings you bring ? 
Or is thy song 

Sung to the flowers, 
Bears it along 

No voice, like to ours ? 

Yet in my heart 
A meaning I find 

Thou dost impart, 
Whispering wind. 

Whispering wind, 

Thou singest to me 
Bringing to mind 

A ship on the sea ; 
A white sail unfurled, 

A friend far away, 
A far distant world 

Where thou may'st stray. 

Thus in my heart 
A meaning I find 

Thou dost impart, 
Whispering wind. 
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Whispering wind, 

Speed thee along 
Thither, and find 

The friend of my song ; 
Play round his brow, 

Wave his dark hair, 
Even as now 

Thy kisses I bear. 

Say that my heart 
Qis he Tnll find. 

All this impart, 
Whispering wind. 



BRIGHTLY SMILE AND SWEETLY 

SING. 

The roses last their little day. 

Yet smile to greet the sun ; 
The birds sing gaily on the spray, 

Though brief the course they run. 
Since, then, life's not an endless spring, 

And youth's an April day — 
Why brightly smile and sweetly sing 

Life's summer time away ! 

The earth has nothing fair or bright 

From which no blessings fall ; 
Should we its countless treasures slight 

Because they're shared by all ? 
We cannot bid Time stay his flight. 

But clip his plumes we may — 
Then brightly smile and sweetly sing 

Life's summer time away. 



I 
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THE SWALLOWS. 

Oh ! iwallow, swallow, wing thy flight 

Towards our weary home once more. 
And bear upon thy pinions bright 

The sunshine of some happier shore ; 
Thy home is here beneath the eaves — 

We have not harmed thy sheltered nest. 
And here are freshly budcQng leaves 

To form the bowers where thou may'st rest ; 
Oh ! swallow, like the sacred dove, 
Betum and give us peace and love. 

Oh ! swallow, swallow, weary days 

Have passed since in our land ye met, 
Tet sweet it \s again to gaze 

Upon old friends that love us yet ; 
Thy absence we will not lament. 

For friends will, like the swallows, roam, 
Ketuming only to repent 

They left their earliest, happiest home ; 
Oh I swallow, swallow, hither roam — 
We wait to sing thee " welcome home !' 
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THE VOW BY THE MOON. 

Twas in beautiful midsummer weather 

Just after the making of hay. 
Young Kathleen and I roved together 

Alone at the close of the day ; 
Twas then that I vowed I did love her, 

And she seemed to sing the same tune. 
So I ventured to ask — just to prove her. 

To swear by the light of the moon. 
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" By the moon, 1*11 be true " she said sweetly. 

But soon after that I found out, 
Young Kathleen had jilted me neatly, 

And little for me cared about ; 
Oh 1 the moon, like the rest of the ladies. 

Is fickle, and changing— and so 
To swear by that same I'm afraid is 

Not binding on mortals below 

I told her her vow ought to move her 

To love, that still for her I sighed ; 
I shewed her the moon just above her, 

And this is what Kathleen replied : — 
" That moon will I vow then no more by — 

But stay — sure my conscience is clear. 
That is not the moon that I swore by. 

For to-night there's a new moon, my dear ! " 



THE TWO TEACHERS. 

There are two teachers rule the earth, 

Unseen, but ever near ; 
One with a voice of heavenly birth. 

One bom of this dull sphere ; 
The first one teaches truth and love, 

The second waits on pride. 
The blessings oft the one can prove, 

The other is denied. 

Come, guess me what those teachers are 

We know, but never see. 
That rule our hearts and, near or far. 

Our joy or grief decree i 
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The fint one bids our hearts to glow 

With pity for distress, 
The second not a thought to flow 

That could another bless ; 
One bids us ever to be kind, 

The other sco£h at care, 
One, save unto itself, is blind. 

And one our grief would share I 

111 tell the what these teachers are 
That joT or grief decree. 

Adversity 8 the heavenly star. 
The Earth's prosperity. 



FAITHFUL TO THEE. 

Faithful to thee wherever I may wander. 

Far over land or far over sea ; 
Faithful to thee, each day still growing fonder, 

Thy changeless love my guiding star shall be ; 
Waves mav divide, but still they cannot sever 

Two faithful hearts that only beat as one. 
Constant to thine will mine still cling for ever. 

True as the flower that turns towards the sun. 

Faithful to thee, in sunshine or in sorrow. 

When by thy side, or when far away. 
We need not fear what change may come to-monrow. 

We cannot love less fondly than to-day ; 
Proved by the past, the futmre beams the bri^ter, 

Throuflh all our grief you fondly clung to me ; 
So now Um douds have cleared and left it li^^ter. 

My conaJMit heart is faithful still to thee. 
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FOR EVER. 

For ever ! it is written on 

The soft blue skies above, 
'Tis read in all the silent stars 

That shine in peace and love ; 
'Tis whispered by the mountain wind, 

'Tis murmured by the sea, 
By all earth's brightest, fairest things. 

The stream, the flow'r, the tree. 

For ever ! 'tis a lovely dream, 
That haunts me like a spell. 

That tells of that bright happy land 
Where holy angels dwell ! 

For ever ! and for ever ! 

For ever ! 'tis the sweetest sound 

That memory oft recals ; 
For ever ! — 'tis the saddest tone 

That o'er the spirit falls ; 
Sad, when it tells some cherish'd one 

fVom time has passed away ; 
Sweet, that it lives for ever where 

The soul knows no decay. 

For ever ! 'tis a lovely dream, &c. 

For ever ! 'tis the mystic chord 

Vibrating in the heart, 
The echo of those unseen harps 

Where angels dwell apart ; 
The deep and solemn tones that all 

Unconsciously obey. 
The mystery of yesterday. 

To-morrow, and to-day. 

For ever I 'tis a lovely dream, &c. 
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THE SHEPHERDS CHIEF MOURNER. 



The winds softly sigh round the cot on the mountain, 
Its hearth is now cheerless, its walls they are 
bare, 
And hushed as the sound of the winter-bound 
fountain. 
The voice that oft sung the old highland songs 
there : 
The plaid that he wore when the bleak winds were 
wailing. 
Now rests on his coffin — 'twill warm him no more ; 
But his faithful companion, with instinct unfailing, 
The Shepherd's Chief Mourner, keeps watch as of 
yore. 



His years were spun out till but faint recollection 
Remained him of children, of wife, or of friends. 
But his dog — 'twas the last thing that showed him 
affection — 
In death, as in life by his side still attends : 
They bear him away in the bleak winter weather. 
And there neath the free mountain breezes he 
lies. 
They leave him alone in his grave neath the heather. 
But his dog, his Chief Mourner, there lingers and 
dies. 
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VOICES, LINGERING VOICES. 



Voices, lingering voices, 

Haunt us day by day, 
Though the lips that breathed them 

Long have passed away ; 
Li the heart they slumber, 

Silent they may be, 
'Till some kindred music 

Sounds to set them free. 

Then we seem to hear them 
As we heard them last ; 

Voices, lingering voices, — 
Echoes of the past. 



Voices, lingering voices ; 

Gome to us in dreams ; 
In the wind's low murmur. 

In the gush of streams ; 
Do we not remember 

Who those sounds would share, 
Almost seem to see them 

Standing near us there 1 

Yet the loved and lost ones 
Only left us here 

Voices, lingering voices, 
Still to memory dear ! 



X m. 
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I'LL WHISPER TO THEE. 



When the sweet breath of Spring 

Sighs again through the bowers. 
And the birds softly sing 

Songs of love to the flowers ; 
When the sun's setting ray 

Falls on flow'ret and tree, 
At the sweet close of day, 

Then 1*11 whisper to thee. 



I have something to tell 

That I cannot impart. 
Half so truly or well, 

To thy fond trusting heart, 
TiU the soft twilight falls 

Over mountain and sea ; 
When the nightingale calls 

Then I'll whisper to thee. 



See, the light fades away. 

All is hush'd in yon grove. 
And the last golden ray 

Now invites us to rove. 
Hand in hand, ne'er to part. 

Will you mine ever be ? 
'Tis the wish of my heart 

That I whisper to thee. 
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MOTHER-LOVE. 



There is a love — a perfect lore. 

That changes not with Hxaey 
*TiB boundless as the waves that part 

The poles from clime to dime ; 
*TiB deep as those unsounded caTea 

Beneath the darkest sea, 
'Tis true as sun or moon or stars 

In heaven above can be ! 

All other loves may fade or fail, 

Tis but the doom of all. 
Save mother's love, that cannot change 

Whatever may befall ; — 
Mother-love— mother-love, 

The purest love of alL 



That holy love, it is the first 

That glads our infant years. 
The last to which we fondly cling 

In sorrow and in tears ; 
It is the love to which we cling 

In age as when a child 
We sought for solace in those eyes 

That blessed us when they smiled ! 
All other loves may, ^. 
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AN ENGLISH SONG FOR ME ! 



There are no songs like English Songs, 

Whatever they may say 
Who praise the music that belongs 

To many a foreign lay ; 
To me however sweetly sung, 

Ko rapture they impart/ 
The song that's in my native tongue 

Alone can touch my heart. 

The music of my native land 
Though homely it may be 

Is what I feel and understand ; 
An English song for me ! 



There are no songs like English songs 

To English men so dear, 
To them alone the spell belongs 

To charm both heart and ear ; 
They bring to mind old friends who sung 

The same in days of yore, 
They charm alike both old and young, 

They all the past restore ! 

And when around the board we meet 
To paes the hours with glee, 

What song is there our own can beat? 
An English song for me ! 
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ANGLER'S SONG. 



Come to the brook tide, the spot yon remember, 

' Tib where the old wiUow tree dips in tiie stream, 
Where often youVe stood in the sunny September, 

Surprised when I captured the silvery bream ; 
How little I thought when the fish thus ensnaring 

That you in the sport took so active a part, 
That you were your nets and yourtrimmers preparing, 

Oh 1 Beauty knows well how to fish for a heart 

Come to the brook side, how oft there I ponder'd, 

My eyes turned away from the breast of the stream, 
My patience all gone, from my toil too I wander'd 

And lay on the bank as one rapt in a dream ; 
Till you o*er the meadow came joyously bounding 

And then in the sport as again we took part, 
How sweet was the joy we that sunny brook found in 

Tho* I caught no fish when you captur'd my heart 



SPIRIT OF SONG. 



Beautiful, beautiful spirit of song ! 

Thine is the power and thine is the might ! 
Nerving the arm that avenges the wrong. 

Giving the warrior his strength in the fight I 
Weaving bright thoughts of the future and past. 

Weak would a nation's proud chronicles be. 
Were not the halo of poesy cast 

Over the deeds made undying by thee ; 
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Autiful, beautiful spirit of soDg ! 

Thine is the power to sooth the oppressed. 

Ding back memories buried too long, 

Thoughts of past joys to the weary one's breast ; 

reathmg the wine-cup with themes of delight, 

Cold though the hand of the Minstrel may be, 

ng is undying, so crown we the right. 

Spirit of song, in libations to thee I 



PRIMROSES. 

They are come, the pale primroses 

They are come but cannot stay, 
For each fragile bloom discloses 

They were bom but for a day ; 
They are glimpses of oUr childhood. 

They are memories of the past. 
For the firstlings of the wild wood 

Are too beautiful to last. 

They are fled, the pale primroses, 

But they only sleep below 
Till the sun again reposes 

In the valley where they grow ; 
They will come again to cheer us 

With their sad sweet smiling eyes. 
Like the stars that seem so near us. 

And yet fade into the skies. 
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VIOLETS. 

Piuple yiolets, wet with weeping 

ELonied drops of evening dew. 
In the silent valley sleeping, 

Ope' thine eyes of heavenly dew ; 
In ^e glade of the pale primroses 

Wait their sister flowers to see, 
Every bud that spring discloses 

Soon will wake to welcome thee. 

Ope' thine eyes of heavenly lustre, 

Oentle lovers of the shade. 
That beneath the green banks duster 

As of homage half afraid ; 
Winter now no more will harm thee, 

Gentle zephyrs near thee sing. 
Wood-notes wild again will chi£tn thee^J 

Greet thee, first-bom^of the spring. 

THE SUN SHINES OVER ALL. 

When hope is thy breast forsaking, 

Go forth in the open day, 
And watch the sunbeams breaking 

Through the clouds that roU away ; 
Then mark how they tinge and brighten. 

The dark spots where they fall. 
And thy heart of each care will lighten. 
For the sun shines over all. 

When thine eyes with tear drops glisten. 

And the voice of despair is heard. 
Go forth to the woods, and listen 

To the sweet songs of the bird ; 
And mark how he sings contented 

As the leaves around him fall, 
You'U forget which you lamented 

For the sweet birds sing for all. 
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When all that you fondly cherished 

Has passed, like a dream, away, 
The love that you clung to perished, 

Or the friendship known decay ; 
Go, seek for the woodland flowers 

They will all the i>ast recall. 
And they'll tell you of happier hours, 

For the sweet flowers bloom for all. 



THINK NO MORE OF ME. 



Oh I think no more of me, the vow 

You plighted was a snare, 
TVere madness to believe it now, 

To doubt is to despair ; 
Let no false honour bind you still, 

I know you would be free, 
Then do not now with coldness kill, 

But think no more of me. 

In vain you tell me that your heart 

Still tlirobs for me the same, 
' Tis madness even now, to part, 

But not to part, were shtone ; 
I would not with another share 

Your heart, who e*er she be, 
I may regret — I may despair, — 

But tMnk no more of me. 
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BEAUTY IS NOT ALWAYS BEST. 



Beaaty, in a silken gown, 

Bfeeting once a village maid, 
Laughed to scorn the rosset brown. 

Beauty's oft a saucy jade ; 
'' Cease" the village giri replied, 

'' Though in gaudy colours dressed. 
Love is tempted not by pride. 

Beauty is not always best. 

Beauty flew again to town. 

Where she'd lovers, near a score. 
She who wore the russet gown. 

Had but one, nor sighed for more ; 
Beauty, puzzled which to choose. 

Lost them all, and then confened 
Pride its power may oft abuse. 

Beauty is not always best. 

Beauty, when again she went 

Out of town for change of air. 
Sighed to view the calm content 

Still around the village pair; 
Love had bless'd their humble cot. 

She in homely russet dress'd 
Still was happy with her lot ; — 

Beauty is not always best. 
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TAKE THE RIGHT SIDE. 



Take the right side 'gainst the wrong, 
Serve the weak side gainst the strong, 
Though thy journey may be long ' 

Take the right side. 
Then, however dark the way, 
There's beyond a cheering ray 
That shall lead some future day 

To the bright side. 

When report with venom'd tongue 
Slander speaks of old or young, 
(Falsehood may like truth be sung) 

Take the right side. 
Join no faction — ^trust to time — 
Truth must triumph — 'tis sublime ! 
Leave the serpent in its slime — 

Walk the bright side. 

Where thou'rt trusted, trust again — 
Confidence makes noble men ; 
When suspicion haunts you, then 

Take the right side. 
Never borrow — seldom lend — 
Try to gain, not lose, a friend ; 
So 'twiU lead you in the end 

To the bnght side ! 
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TOKEN FLOWERS. 



He left me — 'twas the only token. 

These flowers that withered in a day ; 
No hand was pressed, no werd was spoken. 

And yet I mng them not away ! 
1^'hy should I thus these dead leaves cherish, 

C^ prize them other gifts above ? 
It cannot be that flowers that perish. 

Are only those we link to love. 

It may be that in them are hidden 

The thoughts his lips dared not impart. 
That these sweet flowers are not forbidden 

To whisper to my beating heart ; 
I know not, but I still must cherish 

The gift, whate'er the future prove. 
Although the flowers that soonest perish 

Are only those we link to love ! 



MERRY AND FREE. 



Merry and free — merry and free ! 
Roving abroad like the bird and the bee. 
Climbing the mountain or threading the wood. 
Or in a gallant bark, stemming the flood ; 
Naught to control me all the day long. 
Free as the breezes that echo my song, 
Oay as the butterfly ever I*d be, 
All through the summer day merry and free ! 
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Merry and free — ^merry and free, 
Ko silken fetters, no love-links for me ! 
Save the rich treasure of mountain and field 
And all living things that sweet nature can yield : 
Sporting all day 'neath the bright summer sky. 
Seeking the south when the winter was nigh, 
Like the bright swallow as changeful I'd be 
Seeking some simny clime — merry and free I 



THE MISSING BOAT. 

Upon the beach the fisher stood, 

The boats were in the bay. 
And all, save one, had braved the flood 

But l^t was far away. 
With eager eyes they scanned the deep. 

And one stood watching there ; 
The only one who could not weep. 

So deep was her despair. 
The storm had ceas'd, the fearful strife 

Of wind and wave was o'er. 
But who shall cheer the fisher's wife. 

If he come back no more ? 

Look out ! look out ! 'tis all in vain, 

That missing boat no more 
Shall bear her hardy crew again. 

In safety to the shore ; 
Now closer clasps each mother there 

Her infant to her breast, 
As home the fisher's wife they bear, 

Where joy no more shall rest. 
Oh ! fearful is the fisher's life. 

When winds and waters rave ; 
For none can cheer that stricken wife, 

Nor give her back the brave. 



r 
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I'LL SING SWEET SONGS TO THEE. 



When the summer sun is shining^ 

As the woods we rove along, 
Hand-in-hand — like flowers entwining- 

I will cheer thee with my song ; 
When the autumn winds are sighing, 

And the leaves fall from the tree, 
As we watch them round us lying 

I will sing sweet songs to thee. 



When thy brow looks pale with sorrow. 

When thine eye lets fall the tear, 
I will strive to cheer thy morrow. 

For thou then wilt be more dear ; 
From thy brow each cloud shall vanish^ 

Clinging fondly stHl to me, 
Every care^my lays shall banish, 

For 111 sing sweet songs to thee. 



Of the past I'U weave a story 

That shall still to thee be dear, 
Songs of love and lays of glory, 

Lofty Dame and Cavalier ; — 
True hearts met that long had parted. 

Legends old of land and sea. 
Of the brave and gentle hearted, — 

I will sing sweet songs to thee. 



SONGS FOR FREEMASONS. 

{These Songs belong to the Author's Earlier Lyrics, but 
they are repeated here by desire.] 

THE QUEEN AND THE CRAFT. 

Fill high ! for whatever the liquor may be, 

The glass at the brim should run o'er, 
Let dvery true brother now take it £rom me. 

If he never drank bumper before ; 
Though politics ne'er in our meetings have share, 

We still to be loyal endeavour, 
So I'll give you a toast that a Mason may boast, 

Here's " the Queen and the Craft for ever." 

The ancients to whom for our science we turn, 

Were kings, as our records prove true. 
And the Craftsmen who first raised the temple, we 
learn 

Grave homage where homage was due ; 
Then let us imite, ev'ry true son of light, 

(L* there one who'd refuse it, oh never I) 
In this the best toast that a mason can boast, 

Here's " the CJueen and the Craft for ever." 



MASONIC ANTHEM. 

God save our gracious Queen, 
Long live our noble Queen, 

God save the Queen. 
May peace and plenty reign, 
Through all her wide domain, 
May we her laws sustain, 

God Bsxe the Queen. 
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Oh ! Lord above, who sees 
Oa» hidden nmteries, 

On Thee we call ; 
So role o\ir hearts that we 
May in Freemaionryy 
Faithful and loval be, 

Oh, save lis alL 

May Heaven's Great Architect, 
Our graoiouji Qaeen protect. 

Long may abe reign ; 
iVer her Thine arm extend, 
Mav ahe the Graft befriend, 
And we her throne defend, 

God save tiie Queen. 



SYMBOL AND SIGN. 

IWIiovo mo if every strange symbol and sign 

Which we gated on so f>ndly to-night 
I'oin-vy'd not some moral, some lesson divine, 

Wo would banish them all from our si^t : 
\!^ they ever have been, may they stiU be adored, 

Thmigh the world un-masonic condemn, 
While h) US they such precepts of virtue afford, 

i>r our actions ar« govern d by them. 

^'Hs iH>t the mere form of the compass and square 

That h> US does such rapture impart ; 
Nv« : ^s the deep moral inculcated there 

That is stami^ed on each Freemason's heart 
0\\\ a Unlge m Freemasons, where'er it may be, 

U the dwelling of bn>theriy love ;— 
*rher«^ are none who in thoujp^t or in action can flee 

►V>m the all-«eing ?ye that s above ! 
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THREE TIMES THREE. 



Oh ! three times three is a mystery 
That none but a Mason's allowed to see, 
But three times three hath a mighty thrall 
That an echo meets in the hearts of all ; 
Then fill the cup and I'll give the test 
Of a Mason's craft — you know the rest ; 
Here's a health to all Masons wherever they be^ 
With a loud huzza ! and a three times three ! 

Come join with me, let the toast go free, 
Here's a health to all Masons with three times 
three. 

Three times three ! is there one would shrink 
From a temprate glass to his Queen to drink ? 
May her mind be as pure and her soul as blest 
As the tenets enshrined in a Mason's breast ; 
May the one who rules ev,en Queens above, 
Instruct her in virtue, in peace, and love ; 
For a Mason's prayer and his toast shall be 
A health to his Queen with three times three ! 

Gome join with me, &c. 

Oh ! three times three shall the token be 

Of friendship— obedience — fidelity ; 

For 'tis friendship that brother to brother should 

bear, 
And obedience a Mason show everywhere : 
Fidelity — ^virtue the purest, the best, 
By providence planted in every breast. 
While thelse are combined, fill your glasses with me 
And drink to our Master with three times three ! 

Come join with me, &c. 



THK IXTEKED APTKENTICE. 
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An apprentice is he, 

But ne*ll presently see, 
If he'll steadfastly work in his station ; 

The wherefore and why 

The humble they vie 
With the noble and great of the nation. 

In a Mason's estate, 

To be gooiTs to be great , 
Abjuring the world and all evil. 

We banish all care, 

For we meet on the square, 
And we all of us part on ike level. 

In charity's cause 

We Masons ne'er pause, — 
'Tis our maxim to serve one another ; 

So, all who're distress'd 

May, if worthy, be bless'd, 
For we never desert a true brother. 

If those who're in pain 

Our secrets to gain, 
Should ask him what good we've been doing 

He may point to our rules, 

Our asylums and schools. 
And our aged and poor kept from ruin. 

Then join hands again. 

One more link in the chain 
Is the enter'd apprentice before us ; 

May he long bless the night 

That he first sawihe light. 
And long live to join in our chorus. 
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CHARITY. 



Oh ! banquet not in this festive Bcene, 

When craftsmen meet in bri^t array. 
Unless remembering what they ve be^i, 

Te think of those who're far away ; 
For many but know " a feast of tears." 

And while the ^nerous wine we pour. 
Our guests and friends of former years 

May meet like us in lodge no more. 

Then, that the cup may sweeter be, 

Nor thorns beset our festal flowers. 
Forget not heaven-bom charity 

Befits a Mason's lod^ like ours. 
The giver and the gift is bless'd 

It what we give be freely given. 
But he who pUies the distressed 

And gives not, mocks the truths of Heaven i 



THE JUNIOR WARDEN'S SONG. 

The Junior Warden calls 
The Masons from their labour. 

And each is free 

To join with me, 
And drink unto his neighbour. 

Fill the glass, 

Let it pass. 
Beaming with a ten^ierate glow, 

Till the clocks 

And the knocks 
Tell us it is time to go ! 
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The sun in heaven's high arch 
Beams somewhere or another, 
For, though 'tis night, 
We know his light 
Sets never on a brotiier. 

FiU the glass, &c. 

And though we work by rule, 
All work would be but folly. 
A time for play 
Gomes every day, 
And now we may be jolly ! 

Fill the gUss, <&c. 

We know no civil broils 
To mar our social greetings. 
The mason kicks 
All politics 
Away from all his meetings. 

Fill the glass, &c. 

And ere we part to-night. 
No Mason here afra^ is 
To drink the toast 
He loves the most, 
So, here's unto the ladies ! 

Fill the glass, &c. 

Should any fair one ask 

Our secrets her we*ll bow to, 
A Mason's zeal 
Her lips will seal, 
The best way he knows how to. 

FiU the glass, &c. 
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And if ilie'i wiser than. 
ThislMfc her mind will dwell in, 
A Hmou proves 
To her he loves 
There is no << kiss and tdUng.** 

Fill the glass, &c 

Then here's a health to all 
Who*re in this circle seated ; 
May all meet here 
For many a year. 
To hear this song repeated. 

Fill the glass, &c 



INSTALLATION SONG. 



Our lodge it is squared, 
And our master is chair'dy 

Let us hail him once more in his station ; 
Now the banquet is stored. 
And the wine is pour'd, 

To do honour to his instaUation. 



An apprentice at first 

In the craft he was nursed. 
And taught in morality's college, 

That the best way to rise. 

Was to, early, be wise, 
And that truth was the right road to knowledge. 
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As fellow cTBity too, 
Soon his wages he drew, 

By experience pat a good face on ! 
His progress was praised, 
And thus he got raised, 

And turned out a good master Mason. 



Your warden he's been 

Where he ever was seen. 
At home in the west every meeting ; 

The level displayed, — 

How well he obey'd 
Every sign, every summons and greeting. 



And now the reward 

That past labours afford, 
He has gained, — and how few gain it faster ! 

Thus all brothehi who please, 

May get on — by degrees, 
And in time may become a past master. 



May he long live to grace 
His position and place, 

Doing honour to his exaltation ; 

And we'll ne'er rue the day 
That we vow'd to obey 

And to celebrate his installation. 
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THE nUTHS OF MASONRY. 
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COMP08IB8. 

Driftiiig, floating, fleetiiig, flying IS 

Do they erer speak of me C. W. Glotbk 1^ 

Do they think of me at home C. W. Glovib 1' 

Did I not tell you, love J. Blockuet 2 

Empress of India, far o'er the wave 

Ebb and flow, ebb and flow 



Friendship onoe, I thought, ne'er faded ■ 

Far, far away at sea J. W. Hobbs 1 

For the bee there is the flower J. L. Hatioh 1 

From the mainland to the border C. W. Qiotmbl 1 

Fill higfi ! for whatever the liquor may be 2 

Faithful to thee wherever I may wander C. W. Gi^vn 2 

For evwT ! it is written on J. Blocxut 2 

Gentle winds around her hover > . 



Go ask thu roses why they bloom £. Habpai 1 
Go, thou moonbeam soft and tender J. L. Haitoi 1 
God save our gracious Queen 2 

Have I not loved you W. V. Wallaci ' 

How she strives her grief to smother •— ^— 

Heaven bless our Queen Victoria 

Hard by a quiet country town » 1 

He stood upon the busy deck J. L. HATioir I 

How often I Ve heard my dear granny Ht« Fabbcib 3 

Harp of my mountain land, b^utifnl Wales 2 

Heavily rolls the surging wave E. L. Him 2 

He left me — 'twas the only token B. Moliqub 2 

It was a dream of other days Col. Bbucb 

It was the pilot's daughter Frasz Am 

I watched his ship in the light of day 

I've just been dreaming a dream H. Mtt.t.ami 

If every star the night looming W. T. WRiOHTOir 
111 keep thee in remembrance still J. E. PxBBnre 
I gsied on the waters clear, Annie C. W. Glover 
JtUU lore the»— I still love thee S. Gloves 
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C0MP0SBB8. 

I have listened to your song 64 

In tlie mid-watch on the ocean E. L. Hncx 70 

I'm tiie Queen of the Spring M. W. Balfb 66 

It speaks to us — it teaches us 76 

I had a dream of beauty GsoRaB Barkbb 67 

It is not mere wealth that makes goodness of heart 91 

If I were a flower 96 

I would not we should meet again 100 

In the sunshine — ^inthe day-tmie W.Y. Wallace 123 

I have taken the hand of many Thbo. Distin 102 

I was sitting in the sunshine T. W. Walstibn 137 

I have sat on grand couches Charles Braid 114 

In the dreary winter weather J. M. Jollt 125 

I would not have thee stay, my boy J. M. Jollt 117 

In bygone days — ^what thoughts they raise 119 

I know a rivulet — calmly it plays 141 

I thought, while gazing on yon star E. L. Himb 151 

I would not have tiiee weep for me C. W. Glovbb 1 52 

I heard a voice in the tranquil night S. Glover 154 

It is a bright and blessed thing 156 

I have waited for thy coming W. V. Wallace 159 

In tiie west the sun declining Franz Art 160 

I'll tell you what I love the best J. L. Hatton 164 

I have cbreamed; and oh ! how sweetly 167 

I gathered a garland of roses one day S. Glover 16$ 

I heard a maiden singing W. H. Wiess 169 

In truth, she is a rare girl F. Wallerstibn 174 

I love to sit in my easy chair 210 

I ask thee to remember W. V. Wallace 213 

I love the breeze, the merry breeze W. Y. Wallace 213 

I had a vision in the night F. Wallerstbin 22o 

Journeying on, we are pilgrims all E. M. Lott 145 

Little Mabel hath an eye J. L. Hatton 85 

Like seed that was flung from the hand E. L. Hime 120 

Low her voice is, soft and kind 158 
Lily-bells, lily-bells, gracefully waving W. Y. Wallace 218 

My love uie is a country lass ^^fv 
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COM] 

M nsiad melodui — bird oi the mom Hxnbt C 

My first belored— my best beloved S. Qi 

My lady boasts her diamonds XL L. 

My boT, I only ask of thee . — '- 
Most tnen in tears our triumph end ? J. W. I 

My loTe for theo— my lore for thee 

Ma^y a time I have thought of thee C. W. G: 

Marion was a young coquette C. W. Gi 

Merry and free, merry and free M. W, ] 

Not for thy genius do I mourn thee mcure ^— 
Never again shall I think of thee — 

JNb stone marks the spot £. L. 

Not for thee, thou false one, never ! J. W. 1 
Nearear and dearer each returning day C. W. i 

Off all the memories of the past S. G; 

Oh I happy, happy be thy dreams J. R. Ti 
Only a lock of her hair W. T. Wb» 

Oh ! gaily went the vessel F. Waijsb 

Our dear old Church of England J. L. H 

Only with thee would I be, love ! W. T. Wbi| 
^1 ! the happy home of youtii J. B. Ti 

Oh ask not others if I love S. G 

Oh ! could I send a letter — 

Oh ! what is that radiant glory S. W: 

Over the turbid tide he rows — 

Oh ! let me breathe the balmy air — - 

Oh ! heed not the tales they tell, Jamie F. Wal: 
Of all the inventions the Ancients F. ^ali 
One wintry night I wandered £• L. 

Oh ! for the hiurp of other days — 

One winter mom in careless mood F. Wallei 
O'er her features lightly playing W. V. Wi 
Oh, dear, what is tms ! J. L. H 

Old England 8 glorious wooden walls W. Y. Wi 
Oh ! say not that the golden age — - 

Oh ! for the breeiy shore W. T. Wbi< 

Oh ! ask it not, it is a spell GsosoE K 
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COMPOSERS. 

ssed thing is sunshine E. J. Loder 176 

ler mom I paused to gaze E. B. Harpeb 177 

i I were a Fairy Queen W. T. Wrighton 182 

e, must you go again E. L. Hncs 18S 

le sea shore F. Wallskstein 187 

nd lears no despot E. L. Hdcb IdO 

>t deem this sunny world S. Gloysb 194 

d I were the honey bee M. W^ Balfb 195 

Ls of love^ old dreams O. A. Macfarren 201 

dm I forgive him E. L. Hime 219 

ow, swallow, wing thy flight S. Glover 236 

> times three is a mjrstery J. Harroway 257 

uet not in this festive scene 269 

a it is squared - 262 

: no more of me, the vow S. Glover 249 

he mighty soul, the fearless E. L. Hdib 121 

t thy mate is far away S. Glover 226 

)let8, wet with weeping F. Wallersteik 248 

potter he works at his J. L. Hatton 104 

n sleep my lady lies G. A. Macfarren 112 

t homeward w)9 steer N. J. Spole 15 

gushing, sparkling, lying E. L. Hime 35 

ly boyhood's dream, and yet J. L. Hatton 31 

as they tumble F. Wallerstein 86 

n ancient song to-night ' 91 

irough the rushes F. Wallerstein 92 

he dews of the summer night S. Glovbr 96 

William " a maiden C. W. Glover 98 

3ping in her chamber •_ 130 

lember'd music 132 

itle sleep, around my W. T. Wrighton 127 

and cloud, love C. W. Glover 129 

a the hills C. W. Glover 155 

the flowery dale C. W. Glovbr 156 

ling on is youth a time for 138 

I summer winds blew o*er the 189 
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Hweet it U to know the fint lopi 188 

Kweet it ii when day ii closing ^— -^ 191 

Hhe came — the fled Oablo Pnrsun 2QS 

Bleep my child, thv mother's near Italian Am 208 

Bit oloaer to my side, luve 208 

Bo Katty, dear, you've told your C. W. Glotek 207 

Bweetly our song sonndB over the aea Italian Aik 221 

Hhe was sister to the angels J. W. Hobbs 221 

Bummer dies and leaves no traces Ann Fbickke 224 

Bunshine on the wave is lying J. ^ . Hobbs 226 

They call me "old fellow/' and W. T. Wbighton 10 

They may talk as they will about singing 10 

'Tis years since last we met W. T. Wrightoh 17 
The old man looks in the young R. W. Dkmfstbb 
There lived of old a minstrel J. R. Thoxab 
The route was given — from Aldershot 



Tell me, master, of the son^ 3£^ 

The old man sits by his cabm door S. Glover 87 

Tell me which the happiest season 49 

The cause of England's greatness J. L. Hatton 53 

'Tis said that ever round oiu: path £. L. Hime 82 

Tell me, maiden, what thou lovest Henry Smart 43 

The dead who died for England W. T. Wrighton 44 

The grass, the grass, the l^autiful £. L. Hime 83 

'Twas her voice that with its sweetness S. Gloyer 85 

They are coming, the^ are coming W. V. Wallace 89 

There is a deep and silent river ■ 78 

Tenderly clasp thy sweet babe to thy bosom 81 

The smUe has left her cheek L. Emannuel 93 

The floating clouds they wander 98 

The ice, the ice, has a realm of his own W. H. Wiess 111 

They tell me love is only made 133 

There is a name I never breathe M. W. Balfb 113 

The fair green fields of England J. E. Perrino 128 

The dream is o'er— I little thought M. W. Balfe ISO 

The songs we sang together F. Abt 115 

Tis three long years, my mother dear J. L. Hatton 116 
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COMPOSERS. 

ild night out at sea, mother S. Glover 118 

th beneath, and the skies above E. L. Uime 149 

Id mo of a haunted house E. L. Hime 144 

lot my heart again to love 145 

sorrows cloud our path may shade CW. Glover 162 

istmas time ! away with reason — 173 

id, the wind, the rapid wind W. H. WiESS 181 

Iden Mary sailed from port J. Blockley 184 

ay boast as they will of the valley and hill 186 

:d of the Castle goes hawking J. W. HoBBs 193 

y there's an isle J. W. Hobbs 195 
of the village ; 'twas under its shade E. J. Loder 197 

the City, no other around thee 199 

a one of those eves h\ Waller stein 208 

1, rain, rain S. Glover 323 

)r flows through pleasant vales 0. Hodgson 233 

3S last their little day S. Glover 235 

dor Warden calls 260 

I beautiful midsummer weather Edward Land 236 
re two teachers rule the earth F. Walleustein 237 

.ds softly sigh round the cot J. W. Hobbs 240 

1 a love — a perfect love E. L. Hime 244 

pe no songs like English songs 245 

ecome,the pale primroses VV. T. Wrighton 247 

e right side 'gainst the wrong 251 

pen, there's magic in it 79 

)ath your window S. Glover 148 

be snow, under the snow W. H. Weiss 224 

e beach the fisher stood E. L. Hime 253 

lingering voices W. V. Wallace 241 

ds good cheer in " bitter beer" 13 

lall I call thee — my bird E. L. Hime 16 

Summer roses fade ? George Barker 16 

bang, bang, bang, and a clang A. Grenville 23 

le world is sleeping German Air 38 

e light be up and doing W. L. Phillips 52 

IS leave me madly doubting ? F. AVallerstein 56 
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OOlCFOSfeBS. 

We nuurk it in the fleecy oloucU W. T. Wbiohton 
IVhen my love i« oold and shy L. Emastkuel 

Weep, £fin, weep, though the light of thy splendour 
Welcome, welcome to our IiLmd C. W, Glover 

We laid him, weeping, on his couch E. L. HnfE 

Woidd you pleaae me, don't you tease me ^— i. 

Wandering through a leafy lane 

We prize the rose that blooms to-day £. L. Himb 
We've long sung the praise of old J. L. Hatton 
Why not tell me if you love me S. Gloyer 

When the woods are dim and dreary S. Gloyer 

Where the woodaide shadows play S. Gloybr 

Wake not the sleeper weary W.V. Wallace 

When joy — an unexpected friend 

Were I a breese I'd whisper £. L. Himb 

What memories of the past F. Wallsrstein 

With timid stopsa little maid G. W. Gloyer 

We have watched the stars together F. Wallerstein 
Where first we dro w ou r infant breath F. Wallerstein 
Would you know of all flowers F. Wallerstein 

What ails you, daughter Janet ? C. W. Gloyer 

Wing thy flight, happy bird 

Why did she leave him — ^they grew up J. E. Perrino 
Where the breeze with the blossom C. W. Gloyer 
Who'll buy my roses? EL HiMB 

Will nobody come to the mistletoe bough S. Gloyer 
What shall I bring thee, maiden, say ? S. Gloybr 
Whispering wind, what dost thou sing ? C. W. Gloyer 

When first 1 hailed the sacred craft 

When tlie sweet breath of spring J. VV. HoBBS 

When hope is thy breast forsaking J. W. Cherry 
When the summer sun is shining J. M. Jolly 

Yea 1 the clouds are rent and shivered 

Young Rupert the Ranger W. H. WiESS 

You ask me to remember when E. L. HlHE 

You must jrield me all your wealth, love 

Yes !- go and dream, and on thy dreams 

Y«i ! take my quivering harp away — 

lew Mk me why Hove you 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

In 240 pp, 312, Fancy Boards, 28, Gd. Fourth EdUiom, 

SONGS AND BALLADS 

BY 

J. E. CARPENTER, 

Being his Eablibb Ltxici. 



ON THE SECOND SSITION (1844). 

'* Nearly the whole Tolume consists of songs which 
are written for music, which have heen set to music, 
and which, in that shape, acquired no inconsMerable 
share of popularity. To divorce the words thus 
written from the music to which thej were wedded, 
almost at their birth, is certainly to subject them to 
a severe ordeal, but upon the whole we hardly know 
any collection of songs which could have endured 
the test so successfully." — Court Journal. 

** Characterized by a deep pathos, and express, in 
sweet harmonious numbers, the purest feelings of the 
heart." — Coventry Herald, 

« This beautiful little volume is full of music, and 
fiiU of poetry." — Birmingham Advertiser. 

** His songs breathe those pure and natural feel- 
ings which go direct to the heart ; while the simple 
but gracefm lan^age in which Ihey are expressed, 
and the remarkable smoothness of their versification, 
render them peculiarly adapted for vocalisation." — 
Sunday Times. 
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** The name of Mr. Oarpenter is associated with 
■0 many of oar popular ballads, that we have little 
more to do than annonnce his volume, to ensure it 
that reception it so well deserves. The more pro- 
minent featores of Mr. Carpenter's mind, are a warm 
attachment to natural objects, and a strong suscepti- 
bility to the ffood and beautif uL He is a poet of 
nature and delights to hold converse with her 
charms. His style is always easy, sometimes nervous 
and energetic ; his yersification smooth and flowing, 
and his ideas chaste and striking ; combining withu, 
a quiet pathos, which at once comes home to the 
heart." — Liverpool JoumaL 

<'Mr. Carpenter's versification is remarkably 
mellifluous^ ms language elegant, his illustrations 
happily chosen and ingeniously applied; and the 
whole work exhibits a purity of thought and a fine 
sensibility to all that is chaste and beautifuL" — 
Weekly Dispatch. 

"Poems which exhibit much poetical powers, 
combined with grace and an easy command fk 
versification. " — Gkhe. 

«< The poetry of this author is scarcely rivalled by 
any song- writer of the present day, not only for its 
beauty and simplicity, but for its appeal to the 
feelings." — Sun. 

"Bespecting Mr. Carpenter's songs, we believe 
they wui live with those of Moore, Campbell, 
Proctor, and Lover." — Leamington Spa Courier, 

** Mr. Carpenter has long been known as one of 
our most successful ballad writers, and there are few 
poets who have had so many of their productions set 
to music by eminent composers, or whose lays hiave 
been so universally popular." — Banbury Guardian, 

** Here is a neat little volume, with a well-known 

and Twy ponular name — a name that has long been 

MtaUiiMd in the ^Y);\ie tv^oux^ and will not 
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away from the literary world while a love of genuine 
and beautiful English ballad writing remains in the 
land." — Warunck Advertiser, 

*' Mr. Carpenter's songs are on the lips of hun- 
dreds who do not know their author's name, and 
hundreds more who do. If it be celebrity to be the 
author of popular and esteemed lyrics, then is Mr. 
Carpenter indeed celebrated." — Harrogate Ather^ 
User, 

•* To give life to verse, to unite lofty imagery with 
felicitous sentiment — ^to thrill with a touch, and 
awaken with a breath, is not easily accomplished, 
and requires the hand of a master. It is here that 
Mr. Carpenter excels. If he does not revel in tiie 
regions of fancy, and call into existence imaginary 
creations, it is because they are less likely to har- 
monize with the peculiar bent of his mind, which is 
never so much at home as when dwelling upon spm^ 
fiimiliar object." — Liverpool JournaL 

*^ Mr. Carpenter is the eminent song-writer known 
to all who cui appreciate *the melody of sweet 
sounds ' and sweeter thoughts for his < Beautifol 
Venice,' and many other no less exquisite ballads. 
The poetic tribute before us is an interesting proof 
that Mr. C.'s muse can soar little short of tiie 
sublime, when he has a theme worthy of his inspira^ 
tipn ." — Cork Examiner. 

Mr. Carpenter is so well and so favourably known 
to the musical public in connexion with numerous 
ballads, that he may entrust this collection Math 
perfect confidence t^ his admirers, secure of a 
welcome in many a poetical niche." — Eliza Cook. 

^* We must dismiss this pretty volume by declariBg 
that it contains some of the brightest lyric gems 
that have graced the temple of poesy in these weaithr 
days — ^richer in melody and minstrelsy than muixn 
of the brightest in the by -gone time." — Freemauins^ 
Quarterly Bevimp, 
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'*Iii a neat pocket Tolume this popnlar song- 
writer has oolleoted his favourite songs and balla£, 
many of which have deserredlj become ' household 
woros.' Thej are always characterised by an 
•lerated tone of thought, and often rise to a high 
order of poetical merit. The most ordinary themes 
reoeiye from Mr. Carpenter's hands a certain noyelty 
of treatment, and his lyrical eflfusions are distin* 

5nished by their elegance and simplicity." — London 
oumaL 

" It may be easy to string together a few lines of 
rhyme, and to eau them a 'song' ; but to produce a 
good song requires much more. There must be a 
polish of language, a depth of thought and feeling, 
a delioaoy of touch, a force of expression, and com- 
pleteness of design — all harmonized by musical 
taste, hr beyond the reach of the comfnon rhymester. 
These are Uie imperative requirements in the pro- 
duction of effective songs and ballads. We have, 
oonsequently, but few really excellent song and 
ballad writers among all our living poets. ' Moore,' 
the ever-celebrated ' Tom Moore, lone maintained 
his station at the head of this class, and next to him 
(as the public applause and the avowal of critics 
have decided) is Mr* J. E. Carpenter. He has long 
since attained an enviable degree of popularity, which 
is still increasing, and we are happy to see that a 
oomplete collection of his ' songs and ballads' is now 
published in a remarkably elegant style." — Warwick 
AdverttMT, 

*' Mr. Carpenter has produced some of the noblest 
and finest songs of modem times." — Dublin Evening 

** Mr. Carpenter ii really one of the first song- 
wHten of tne present day, and the sweetness and 
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beau^ of his writing, as well u the excellence of 
his poetry, cannot fail to make him a. great fitTOorite 
with the public/' — Hull AdoertUer, 

'< As a poet of the lyric atyle^ J. B. Carpenter is 
unequallea, z» the hundreds — ^indeed we may say 
thousands— rof songs he has written will show." — 
Aahton Reporter, 

" From Mr. Carpenter's known position as one of 
the leading lyric poets of the age, the songs coold 
scarcely be of a secondary character, and in most 
instances the composers to whom he has entrusted 
his words for composition have done them ample 
justice." — Wolverhampton Spirit of the Timet. 

^* To say that the songs were well written is only 
to repeat that which is now universally acknow- 
ledged, that the author of 'What are the Wild 
Wayes. Saying,' * Beautiful Venice,' « The Child wd,..* 
the Dewdrops/ and hundreds of other -equafiy 
popular productions, is one of the most accomplished 
lyric poets of the day." — West London Observer, 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
In small crown 8vo., Price Ss. 6d. cloth, 530 pp.. Postage ed.» 

THE PUBUG SCHOOL SPEAKER AHD READER : 

A SELECTION OF PROSE AND VERSE, FROM MODERN 
AND STANDARD AUTHORS, 
CLASSIVIBD AND ▲BB4JraRD FOB THX USB OF FUBUO 

SCHOOLS. 

Wifh Fall Instractions in tie Art of Elocutioi^ 

COMPILSD AVD BDITBD BT 

J. E. CARPENTER, Ph.D., 

" The book will, no doubt, be accepted in aohoolfl ai a ttsocuurd 
work ."•^Ohderver. 

"Hay safelj be recommended to sohoolmaaten as one of ttie 
beat volam'« of its cLtas in existence."— ^Swndaif TSmee, 

" Dr. Oa/pentar hoii done his work welL and his book is tore to 
take its place as the farourite Speaker and Reader in everysohool 
of any magnitude throi^phout the oovoitrf-Sovth London Frete 

Frbderick WARNB&Co.,BedfordSt.CoyentGardeii. 
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BT THE SAlfE AUTHOR : 

psiirsEADnres in fbose& yebss. 

TKN DISTINCT yOLnHB& 

PriM liL md^ Cloth BMurdtf, pp. 266. 

Each containt about one hundred choice extracts from 

Standard Authors. 

CompOcd and Edited by J. E. CARPENTER. 

Caution : — The enormoiiB sale of this work, the 
moat pimalar aeriet of Tolumea of recent times, hayiog 
indooedT riTal publishers to issue imitations of ti^e 
same, the public are requested to order *' Carfenteb's 
Prmnt KbadINQs," Published only by 

Fesdiriok Waknb&Co. BedfordSt. CoventGarden. 

OPINIONS OF TAB PRESS. 

The eiMution of the idea is in all respects admirable,, it has 
alrsadj achieved a genuine success, many thousands of copies 
being reqpiired in a row days.— /jptioieA txpreu. Notice of ToL 1. 

The Bditor has shewn great iudgment and discrimination in 
his ieleotion of subjects, we like the idea, and have no donbt 
the volumes will have a very large circulation.— CWy Press, 
Notice of Vol. 8. 

** We know one parish In which the idea of Penny Readings 
remained an idea until the appearance of the first of these books, 
it is now being carried out, and with every prospect of success. 
Nor do we ftmcv this instance is singular. The Editor deserves 
very great credit for the care he has taken in his varied selec- 
liODS. '— T»# Standard, 

*'We regard these Shilling Volumes as amongst the most 
valuable contributions to popular literature. They are as ad- 
mirably adspted for femily reading, as they are for the platform 
of the institution, and we are by no means surprised to find 
that the dsmand fbr the voiumes has heen so great, that the 
publisher is unable to keep pace with \t.'*'-North London News, 

** The anregate sale of one hundr<>d thousand copies of the 
first ^ vS[umes of this popular work hns amply testified to the 
M>preciation, by the public, of the endeavount of the editor to 
■Sq>ply a really useM book."— ifsvine ef Vol, 6. 

*' If capability is to be tested by success, then Mr. Carpenter 
has proTed himself eminently qualified to minister to the wants 
of the public in the matter of ' Penny R»^adings.* Few books 
of modem times, great as their circulation has Been, have been 
in such estraordinary demand as his ' Penny Readings." He 
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lias caQed to hitald the intojleotually great in the present m well 
as in Mit mm* Where erery reading is flrst-daaSiit is diffioolt 
to nake seleotions."— Abr^ London Noun, 

" The volumes supply a want, and it is gratifying to see that 
■ 3cUted.**-r- ~ -«»- -* 



they are oareftilly eaito^**— Western Jkrily Preea, 

" Many compilers claim to themselves especial merit for heing 
ahle to rake^p ftom all the obsolete literary rublrfsh they can 
lay their hands on, but the editor of ' Penny Readings^ has 
evidently taken the higher ground of selecting from a mass of 
lit<Hrary gems of superlative value."— Od/ord University Herald, 

"The cirdulation of these volumes is, we understand* very 
large ; the manner in which they are introduced is highly credit- 
able to all concerned."— /Sunday Times. 

**Mr. Carpenter has performed his task with much discrimi- 
nation, prenoing each piece with a few judidous particulars of 
the authors."— TAtf Builder, 

" Mr. Carpenter has discharged his duties admirably. He 
has good taste, and a lively sense of the bniutiful; and being 
himself a graceful song. writer, ihe public have a satisfisotory 
guanurtee that this series of readings is of uncommon excel- ! 
lence."— Padilfc Opinion, 

ALSO, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, IN 2 VOLS., 

SUNDAY READINGS IN PROSE AND YERSE, 

Edited by J. E. OABPENTER. 



London : F. Wabnb & Co., Bedford-st., Covent-garden 
In cr(ywn ^co. (pp. 4SS) bs. with portrait of the Editor. 

SONGS, SACRED AND DEVOTIONAL. 

Edited and selected by J. E. CABPENTEB, Ph. D. 

A NBW EDinOK WITH ADDITIONS. 

"Altogether surpassing in matter, taste, and discretion in 
arrangement anything t&t has yet issued from the Press, and 
the artistic execution of the work is in keeping with ito literary 
value, botii as regards typography ana binding."— Od^/bro^ 
Universitif Herald. 

" A rich store of noble devotional thoughts."— Xloycfo London 
News. 

London : F. Wabne & Co., Bedford Street, W.C. 
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WOKK8 BT THE SiJIX AUTHOR < 

THE HANDBOOK OF FOET&Y;. 

A CiBA« Alio BAST OOIDB 

or Ta oH H i OA urm i, to thb abt of majedio 



TO WMICH IS AOOBO 

All AFramiX OOMTAIHINO TBI BJKT 

IBOUUJRB OP mi VEST POXXB, 

AMO A 

V«w nioUoDttry of Fropor Bhymes 

(Inctiuiii^i; IXmblr mod Triple Rhymes)! 

BT J. B. OAKPBNTEK. 
FqK 8nx price 5s. 

^^IfpwrtuwJKfcA*^ not po eti b ego win write TBr i e e ,T>o 



wlUi Sr. OM^nirr Unit t6«r s«j as well write them oorreetlj 
MiAllwieii Moeh m thit little Tolmoe whkdi mej prove of 

**Httipe««mU vhImIqb igpleeauit reedtag,eBd1fr. Ourpenter 
iCit W «hi^ to tte ttadMt how the mme sttliieets hoTe 
i«Mei ^ diitereM po^la.**— PmMm Opimkm. 
^* 8e fitfr ee vefi» eod rtupme ire eooeeroBd, the handbook maj 
no ««ihl. be «»^na.''-ir 



Lwdim : SIaxfson Low, Sok, & MABSioir, 
188, Flbit Strbbt. 

1 COMPLETE COMPKNDinM 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

I» «vowo 8v«^, I'riceAs. oeeh. 6S0 pp. Borelled Bourdi. 

roPUUR READINGS IN PROSE AND VERSE. 

Bdxted bj J. B. CARPBirrBR. 

JSmiKMum^ nfawii> HKJk fmfUU mmdpm^ U^miigh' 

mdwiiklmi^. ^ iW<rwil ^O t Batfor » ToL L 

**inMilt "^Si^bmd*! tt«lieQa**aBdthe'*Panidiaeor Daint 
Bevtoea^ i»ev« to the Ktimbnthan en, this woric Is to the 
tkleriMi w«s No eUMT ooUeetiott of goms firom the 8i«a| 
witoi eawd cwtribtttiftosfrom e^Matemporeiy pens 
en the mme M«le.*- JKr^MM ir#raid. 



London: 
rwiWlTTTT WAnan 4 Ok, Bedloid Dtiest, Oorent Qeidsa* 



ADTBBTI8BMENTS. 2Sl 

WORKS BT THE SAME AUTHOR: 

CiRPERTER'S CELEBRATED SONG BOOKS. 

24 mo.y 566 pp., Cloth, each Half-a-crown. 

SILBOTSD AKD BDITBD BT 

J. E. CARPENTER. 

Mighi s^fxxrate volumes, containing in all upvjards of 
6.0Q0 SongSy with the names of the Authors and 
(Un^^osers correctly given, and forming the most 
eompkie collection of National Songs ever published. 

1. The Modem and Popular Song Book. 

8. The British and Standard Song Book. 

3. The National and Universal Song Book. 

4. The Scotch and Irish Song Book. 

5. The Comic and Humorous Song Book. 
0. The Comic (second series) §ong Book. 
7* The Moral and Religious Song^ook. 

Gbo. Routlbdob & Sons, Broadway, Ludgate. 

ALSO VKIFOSM WITH THB ABOVB 

8. The Naval and Military Song Book. 



F. Wabne & Co., Bedford Street, Covcnt Garden. 

LOVE AND HONOUU. 

AN OBIOINAL DBABiA IK THKEE ACTS BT 

J. E. CARPENTER. 

AS FBBFOBMBD AT THE LONDON THBATRIS* 

THE SANCTUAI5Y 

AN OBIOINAL DRAMA IN TWO ACT3 BT 

J. E. CARPENTER. 

AS FBBFOBMBD AT THE LONDON THEA1RBS. 

The above Price 6(f . each, form Nos 394 and 395 of 
" Owmherland^s British Theatre, '' 

London : O. H. Davidson, 19, Peters Hill, B.O. 



282 ADYBSIUIMBirTS. 



The LONDON SCHOOL BOAE.D 

Tersm 

The vulgar LITTLE BQY. 

Rtprvided from ** Funny Folks,** with (xddUunu by 
J. E. CARPENTER. 



London : C. E. HAWKSLBY,13,Qaeenyictoria-Bt £.C. 



> * 



EERATA. 



PAGE. 

15 for " time as we go " read ** time as we row.'* 
84 ,, " for me prove false" read "me to prove false." 
91 „ ''make nobody better "read "makes nobody better' 
100 ,f '' that some grief " read " that we so;|ia grief. " 

103 „ '' spread his bright wind " read '' spread hft brighi 

wing" 

104 „ "is his constantly" read "is he's constantly." 
104 „ "and his certainly" read "and he's certainly." 
117,, " hear thou were not " read * ' hear thou wert not. " 
157 ,, " seamen fears to go " read " seaman fears to go." 

228 „ " whispered to be " read " whispered to me." 

229 „ "youth's bright bright "read "youth's bright." 
244 „ " save mother's love " read " save mother-love." 
248 „ " in the glade of the " read " in the glade the." 
248 „ " you'll forget which " read " you'U forget what." 



